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The Isuzu Trooper can hold five full-grown adults and 46 cubic feet 
of cargo space, the most in its class. 

But it isn’t just bigger. It’s enormously better. With standard 
features like four-wheel drive. A powerful 2.6 liter fuel-injected engine or 
optional 2.8 liter V6. Four-wheel disc brakes. Auto-locking hubs. And triple 
skid plates. In fact, at over a thousand dollars less than Jeep® Cherokee, 
about the only thing on our Trooper that isn’t oversized is the price. 

The Isuzu Trooper. A vehicle that can hold its own. Not to mention 
everything you own. For a free brochure, call (800) 245-4549. 

THE ISUZU TROOPER. *13,699. 

'MSRP excluding tax, license, and transp. fee as of 7-1-90. Optional equipment shown at additional cost. Prices start at * $13,699. 
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ISUZU 

There’s no comparison. 






Sea 

Club Med. 



At Club Med's Intensive Dive Villages 
of Turkoise, Sonora Bay, St. Lucia and 
Moorea, you don't get hit with an¬ 
other expense every time you come 
up for air. Everything's included: 
Scubapro regulators and 


and fast aluminum and fiberglass 
boats. Catalina tanks and night dives 
are also available at most villages. 
The PADI and NAUI certificates cost 
less, too. To find out more, please call 
your travel agent or 1-800- 


BC's, Beuchat fins and ClUD AAGCi CLUB MED. See you in the 
graphite-silicone masks, the antidote for civilization? water. 
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The Wheel: the non-table table. 

Planning repetitive dives with tables isn’t exactly 
known as the fun part of diving. The trouble is, 
conventional tables using residual nitrogen time 
(RNT) lead to a lot of adding, subtracting — and 
sometimes — confusion. Now there’s a better way: 
The Wheel. The Wheel uses a nontabular design 
that eliminates math by adjusting for residual nitro¬ 
gen automatically. Just dial in your depths and 
times and read out your maximum allowed time 
for the next dive. No calculation, no confusion — 
and less potential for error. 


The Wheel: the more-table table. 

The Wheel offers more than easy dive planning. 

Based on proven hyperbaric research, The Wheel 
gives more dive time on repetitive dives and multilevel 
dives, while actually maintaining lower maximum 
nitrogen levels in the body. 

KISS your old tables goodbye. 

Keep It Simple and Safe with The Wheel. Simple dive 
planning. Safe nitrogen levels. Pick up The Wheel at 
your local PADI Dive Store. Looking for a PADI Dive 
Store? Write us for a FREE Worldwide Directory. 


PADI Headquarters, 1251 East Dyer Road #100, Santa Ana, CA 92705-5605 USA 














22 CANADA'S LAND OF GIANTS F. Stuart Westmorland 

Everything grows big in the nutrient-rich waters of British Columbia including the enthusiasm of 
visiting divers. 


36 HIDEAWAY OF THE STARS s US3 n speck 

Once the retreat of movie stars and presidents, Rancho Leonero now offers excellent Sea of 
Cortez diving. 



PARADISE RECONSIDERED D. Holden Bailey 

One visit is all it takes to dispel the TV image many have of our fiftieth state. 

RACE TO JAMAICA M. Timothy O'Keefe 

Divers are flocking to Jamaica's shores to take advantage of all-inclusive, one-price vacations. 
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This northernmost of our southern destinations is a wreck diver's dream come true. 
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They made the movie elsewhere, but this is the wreck that inspired Peter Benchley's famous book. 
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COLD-WATER TROPICALS Herb Segars 

Swept north with the Gulf Stream, many tropical fish make a one-way trip as far north as Cape 
Cod each summer. 
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GEAR REPAIR Eric Hanauer 

When professional help is not available, there are a few repairs a diver can make that might save 
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; immensity and power of the sea is at once both 
:an put our feet in it, swim in it, sail over it and 
<t control it, even for an instant. Part of the a 


t of the appeal 


Standing on the b 
awesome and fearso 
dive under it, but x 

of diving is the added level of experience only its participants c 
all our interest in equipment, destinations, dive sites and mari i 
consider the nature and ways of the seas we dive. 

Why are there tides and why are there two highs and two lows each day in¬ 
stead of one or four? Rivers have currents because they flow downhill, but why 
do the oceans have currents? They don't flow anywhere. Jennifer King answers 
these and other questions about the sea beginning on page 28. It is a 
fascinating subject and in a later issue, Jennifer will address waves and the 
right and wrong way to make a beach dive. 

In "Cold-Water Tropicals," on page 8, Herb Segars examines another in¬ 
teresting aspect of the sea and its behavior. Every summer tropical fish are 
found in bays, inlets and along jetties as far north as Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 
Juvenile butterfly fish and the young of many species found in the Caribbean 
are swept north by the Gulf Stream, never to return. As they eventually die 
when northern waters turn cold, these disinclined tourists are ideal candidates 
for stocking home aquariums. 

Each year more sawy divers are discovering the advantages of traveling to 
traditional winter retreats during the summer months. Resorts in the tropics go 
begging for customers and welcome divers with open arms and reduced rates. 
Dive boats are seldom, if ever, crowded and the atmosphere is more relaxed. If 
you have never headed south in the summer this may be a great year to go, 
since drastically reduced airfares to Europe now going into effect may spill 
over to other destinations as well. 

To whet your appetite, articles in this issue cover Jamaica, Bermuda, Baja, 
Cocos Island, Hawaii and British Columbia (not a winter retreat by any defini¬ 
tion, but a great place to dive). 

Our columnists treat unusual subjects in their designated spaces. E.R. Cross, 
who has accumulated vast experience in his 55 years of diving, recounts his 
personal involvement in the Bikini Atoll atomic bomb tests conducted during the 
summer of 1946. As a Navy diver, he was on hand to witness the terrible 
destruction of target ships anchored in the lagoon where the tests were held. 

Doctor Easton, with assistance from his wife Fran, help to dispel the fears 
many divers have before making their first night dive. If you've been reluctant 
to take the night plunge, be sure to turn to page 52. 

We at Aqua-Field and everyone at SCUBAPRO continue to offer our prayers 
and support for our troops in the Persian Gulf and wish them a speedy and 
safe return home. 




Illustration by Tom A. Russell 













Watch for 

Ocean Sports International's 


Buyer's Guide 
to 

Ultimate Dive Destinations 


Beginning in the fall 1990 issue. 

Ocean Sports International will be 
bringing readers an in-depth Buyer's 
Guide To The Ultimate Dive Destina¬ 
tions around the globe — from the Car¬ 
ibbean to the Great Barrier Reef, from 
the South Pacific to the Mediterranean, 

Africa, and the Indian Ocean. 

Look for special sections with infor¬ 
mation on accommodations, diving 
facilities, types of boats and equipment, 
diving skill levels, dive sites, resort 
courses, after-dive activities, other water 
sports activities, sightseeing, nightlife, 
and prices. We'll also give you the low 
down on what you'll need — visas, bug 
spray, shots, casual clothing, formal din- 
nerwear, and sweaters — so you'll be 
ready for anything in or out of the water. 

And there's more, too! We'll be 
brimming with information — travel 
delights and fantasy vacation ideas, gear 
guides, fashion and world-class ocean 
photography, as well as the hottest ar¬ 
ticles on diving, windsurfing, and paddle 
sports. 

Subscribe: Price Per Copy Now / 99 <£ 

(Save $2.00 off the Newsstand price) 


12 issues □ $11.95 (3 yrs) 

(newsstand price) $35.40 

8 issues □ $7.95 (2 yrs) 

(newsstand price) $23.95 

Payment enclosed (thank you) □ 

Foreign countries add $7.00 per year. 


Ocean Sports International • P.O. Box 1388 • Soquel, CA 95073 • (408) 459-0425 


America's #1 ocean sports magazine. 

Name _ 

Address- 

City, State, Zip- 

Visa# - 

Mastercard #_ 

Exp. date_ 
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T he Gulf Stream starts as an 
unnamed part of the 
northern branch of the 
Atlantic Ocean's Equatorial 
Current. It flows into the 
Caribbean Sea and then into the Gulf 
of Mexico where it eventually leaves 
with its own identity. At its exit point 
from the Gulf, between Florida and 
Cuba, the Gulf Stream is a narrow, deep 
current with a peculiar blue color. Mov¬ 
ing at three and one-half to five and 
one-half miles per hour, its dark color 
is easily distinguished from the lighter 
colored water through which it flows. 

The stream is fed by the waters of the 
Bahamas, the Caribbean and the Florida 
Keys. Juvenile tropical fish are caught in 
the swiftly moving water and swept 
northward. They are ultimately 
deposited in inlets and along jetties 
from Florida to as far north as Rhode 
Island. The northern boundary for 
tropicals is Cape Cod, where the Gulf 
Stream veers offshore. 

The nooks and crannies in the rocks 
of every inlet and jetty along the way 
provide safety and nourishment for 
these summer visitors from the South. 
The shallow waters warm faster than 
those offshore, providing acceptable 
temperatures for a variety of juvenile 
tropical fish. Their trip, although unfor¬ 
tunate for them, is a real bonus for 
divers and snorkelers. 

My favorite tropical fish observation 
site is New Jersey's Shark River, the 
boundary line for the towns of Belmar 
and Avon. Shark River Inlet is typical 
of most along the East Coast. It consists 
of two parallel rock jetties that hold the 
adjoining beaches at bay and provide a 
passage into the Atlantic. In early to 
mid-June, the first tropicals appear. 
These are the spot-fin butterflies, a 
species that has been in the inlet every 
summer since I can remember. I have 
seen them in sizes varying from one- 


Herb Segars lives close to the New Jersey coast and 
often writes about and photographs the wrecks ly¬ 
ing off her shore. 


inch juveniles to full grown adults, three 
inches long. The tiny juveniles always 
arouse my curiosity. It doesn't seem 
possible that they could survive the long 
journey with the Gulf Stream. I wonder 
if they are newborns, having made the 
trip as eggs. In any event, they are a 
wonderful addition to the cold-water 
community of Shark River. Their sum¬ 
mer odyssey is marred by a tragic en¬ 
ding. As winter approaches and the 
Atlantic waters turn cold, the spotfin 
butterflyfish, unknowing or unable to 
migrate south, dies. The same fate 
awaits most tropicals found in nor¬ 
theastern inlets. 

Nevertheless, tropicals return year 
after year. Only the variety of species 
changes. Common visitors include 
groupers, goatfish, damselfish, beau 
gregories, French and queen angelfish, 
spotted and banded butterflyfish, puf¬ 
fers and filefish. The majority are 
juveniles of the species. The adults, be¬ 
ing more powerful swimmers, resist the 
Gulf Stream's northerly pull. 

Scuba divers, especially those who 
have never visited southern waters, are 
mesmerized by the beauty of the tropi¬ 
cals. Underwater photographers are 
equally excited by an array of new sub¬ 
jects. Without a doubt, the greatest ex¬ 
citement comes from those who own 
saltwater aquariums. Summer brings an 
opportunity to stock their tanks with 
hand-caught, free fish. Knowing that 
the tropicals will not survive the winter 
lends a humane quality to the quest. For 
those who are considering tropical fish 
keeping, this is a perfect time to start. 

My indoctrination into aquariums 
started long before I became a diver. As 
happens with most things I do, I 
jumped in with both feet. At that time, 
keeping saltwater fish alive was a chal¬ 
lenge and unfortunately, more of my 
fish died than were kept alive, a fact of 
which I am not proud. Since then, the 
hobby has made great strides. Gone are 
the days of undergravel filters. They 
have been replaced by high volume fil¬ 
ters packed with nitrate- and nitrite- 


Swept north on a 
one-way trip by 
the Gulf Stream, 
tropical fish can be 
found in the summer 
as far north as 
Cape Cod. 

BY HERB SEGARS 
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This French angelfish, although native to the 
Caribbean, wandered north to New Jersey. 


removing media. Also gone are the long 
waiting times while biological filter beds 
aged. Just listening to experts expound 
on the new technology gets my adren¬ 
alin pumping. My wife brings me back 
to reality as she reminds me that we are 
not home often enough to take care of 
fish. In the other ear, I listen to talk 
about automatic fish feeders. 

The most expensive part of keeping 
a saltwater aquarium has always been 
the fish. Common species like damsels 
are currently selling at three to four 
dollars apiece. More exotic species from 
the far corners of the globe reach into 
the hundreds of dollars. I must warn 
you that keeping tropical fish can be 
addictive. 

More than 10 years ago, I remember 
visiting a fish retailer and seeing a pair 
of powder-blue tangs (a species of sur- 
geonfish named for their color). The fish 
were about two inches long and swam 
together continuously. If I could have 
those two in my tank, my living room 


INLET DIVING 

Inlets are ideal places to see or col¬ 
lect tropical fish. The best time to 
dive is at slack tide. The usual pro¬ 
cedure is to enter the water about 15 
to 20 minutes before low or high 
tide. In my area high tide is pre¬ 
ferred for diving. At low tide, there 
are more slippery rocks exposed, 
making the trek to the water dif¬ 
ficult. Diving between tide peaks can 
be especially dangerous in inlets, 
where currents are very swift. To 
make matters worse, you probably 
will not catch any fish. They are 
hiding in nooks and crannies, trying 
not to be swept away by the current. 
If the surf is calm, try diving a 


chair would become a box seat at the 
ballet. They were very special fish. It 
was unusual for two powder-blue tangs 
to share the same tank without attack¬ 
ing each other. But to see two that swam 
as one was a wonder indeed. I would 
have mortgaged the house to make 
them mine. Sensibility and a definite 
lack of funds prevailed, and I went 
home empty-handed. I have never for¬ 
gotten them. Those in the aquarium 
hobby know this feeling all too well. 
Collecting your own fish is the perfect 
solution to high costs. 

The collection process is easy. The 
equipment required is a large Zip Lock 
bag, a couple of aquarium nets or a 
slurp gun. The latter is a plastic tube 
with a plunger type handle. Pulling the 
handle back creates a suction in the 
tube, drawing in the fish. I have used 
aquarium nets in the past and they work 
well. The nets make collecting a game 
of wits. More often than not, the collec¬ 
tor comes up on the losing end. 

Collecting can also become a game of 
nerves as you wait for a fish to emerge 
after disappearing into a nook in the 
rocks. What may only be a few minutes 
in time seems like an eternity under¬ 
water. If you become frustrated, please 
do not hurt the fish by prodding or pok¬ 
ing! If you don't get the one you're after, 
there are always more. After you have 
captured your prey, put it into the bag 
and seal it. 

As most tropicals are found in shallow 
water, there is no need to worry about 
decompression. If you do find tropicals 
on deep wrecks, the fish must be 
brought to the surface very slowly. 

After the dive, to transport the fish 
home you will need a large container 
such as a plastic bucket or cooler. The 
latter works well for it keeps the 
temperature more constant than a 


beach jetty when the tide is running 
moderately. 

It is very important to check local 
regulations as they pertain to inlet 
diving. In Shark River, divers must 
use and stay within 25 feet of their 
dive flag. They cannot enter the 
center channel and are restricted 
from diving altogether between 8 am 
and 5 pm from. May 1 to October 1. 
Manasquan Inlet has no hourly 
restrictions but does require the use 
of a dive flag. There are also mid¬ 
channel restrictions. 

If you are new to inlet diving, 
check with your local dive shop or 
dive club for specific regulations. 

Tide schedules can be obtained from 
local papers, bait and tackle stores 
and local dive shops. S 


thinner walled bucket. Fill the container 
with water or refill it just before depart¬ 
ing. This will ensure an adequate oxy¬ 
gen supply in the water for your tropical 
prizes. Fish use oxygen when they 
breathe. If the oxygen in the water is 
depleted, the fish will die. A battery- 
powered aquarium air pump with a 
piece of flexible tubing attached and an 
airstone will work admirably when 
transporting fish. 

Once home, you must acclimate the 
fish to your aquarium. Two factors 
should be considered: the temperature 
of your aquarium water and the water 
itself. Since the fish will be living in 
your aquarium, they must get used to 
the temperature and characteristics of 
that water. Both acclimations should be 
done gradually over a period of seven 
to 10 hours. Temperature acclimation re¬ 
quires no more than monitoring the 
temperature in the cooler with a ther¬ 
mometer. When the temperature ap¬ 
proaches that in your tank, begin ad¬ 
ding small quantities of your aquarium 
water to the cooler. Hurrying either of 
these processes will only stress the fish 
and lower your chances of a long-term 
relationship. Remember, it is important 
to keep oxygen levels high by aerating 
the water in the cooler during the ac¬ 
climation process. 

Don't collect more fish than your 
aquarium can easily handle. At one 
time, the rule of thumb was one fish per 
10 gallons of water. This may have 
changed but it worked well for me. You 
should also consider the size and 
behavior of the fish that you collect with 
respect to other tank inhabitants. 

My friend, Scotty Franklin of Avon, 
New Jersey, collected a snowy grouper 
for her home aquarium. The fish grew 
quickly, as did its appetite. Before long, 
other fish in the tank mysteriously 
disappeared. All the while, Scotty's 
grouper got fatter. She finally gave the 
fish to a local marine lab. Books are 
available at pet stores that detail com¬ 
patibility between species and their 
adaptability in home aquariums. 

For those of you who do not own an 
aquarium, your local pet store has all 
the equipment and information you will 
need. The summer collecting season 
will be here sooner than you think. 
Even if you are not a collector, plan on 
enjoying the beauty of the tropical 
visitors. Their lives may be short, but 
they will make your summer dives 
memorable. 

As for me, I still know where my 
300-gallon tank is and I have hinted to 
my wife that it would look great in our 
TV room. Although the memory fades 
from time to time, those two powder- 
blue ballet dancers pirouette through 
my dreams and make me yearn for a 
time too long past. S 
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NIW SHOWN 2 

The Closest Approach To An Automatic Snorkel 



The smooth flowing lines of the purge chamber provide 
almost effortless purging. This is accomplished by 
dramatically reducing the water blowing distance by 
providing outlets at the top tube opening and down through 
the bottom purge valve. The contour mouthpiece is accurately 
sized and extra soft. These features make the Shotgun 2 
the easiest to clear and most comfortable snorkel ever 
designed. The hydrodynamic elliptical shape of the upper 


barrel reduces water resistance and makes getting hung up 
on marine objects less likely. Available in 4 colors. Patent 
No. 4,278,080. 

Another design breakthrough is the Quick Clip Snorkel 
Retainer for fast attachment and detachment from your mask. 
Available at your Scubapro Dealer. 

Shapes Of The Future. 
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OUT ON A LIMB 

A GUIDE 
TO EMERGENCY 
GEAR REPAIR 


W ell, you've finally made 
it. Paradise Reef! After 
two years of saving up 
your nickels, dimes 
and vacation time, you 
are here in this garden spot of the South 
Pacific, a thousand miles from any¬ 
where, and the diving is all it's been 
cracked up to be. Big fish, colorful soft 
corals, sharks, drop-offs, and historic 
shipwrecks. You're having a great time 
and still have five more diving days. 
Then your regulator begins to leak. 
The nearest SCUBAPRO dealer is 
over a thousand miles away, and the 
dive guide doesn't even have enough 
spare parts to keep his own regulator 
from leaking. You have no desire to go 
poking around the insides of your 
breathing machine; that would be tan¬ 
tamount to amateur brain surgery. 

For divers headed for the well-traveled 
resorts in the Caribbean or similarly de¬ 
veloped destinations, this scenario isn't 
very likely. Many dive centers in these 
places are as well equipped as your local 
dive shop, with plenty of well-main¬ 
tained rental equipment, spare parts, a 
test bench with all the necessary gauges, 
and the personnel who know how to re¬ 
pair gear. But Paradise Reef is an exotic 
destination, well off the beaten path. 
And part of the price of going that far 
is being away from the convenience of 
easy repair facilities. Consequently, 
there are a few things you've got to do 


Clark Addison is a free-lance writer and photog¬ 
rapher based in California who writes frequently 
about diving equipment. 


Although limited , 
some repairs 
can he made to 
scuba gear when 
professional help is 
not available. 

BY CLARK ADDISON 

to prepare for this trip that wouldn't be 
necessary for dives made closer to home 
or at more "civilized" destinations. 

First and foremost, be sure all your 
equipment is working well before you 
leave. When was the last time you had 
your regulator overhauled? You say you 
haven't used it since your last tropical 
vacation—all the more reason to service 
it now. A year of sitting in the attic or 
basement while crystallized salt and 
beach sand do their corrosion number 
is tougher on a regulator than regular 
use. It's amazing how many divers will 
pay thousands of dollars for a tropical 
vacation, but skimp on basic gear main¬ 
tenance. Don't be a Murphy's Law wait¬ 
ing to happen. Head down to your deal¬ 
er to have your gear checked, tuned, 
and serviced. This will short-circuit 
potential problems before they have a 
chance to spoil your diving. While you 


are at it, check all gauges for leaks and 
accuracy. Inspect all your gear, and 
replace worn straps or hoses. If at all 
possible, make a dive locally before leav¬ 
ing, just to be sure everything is work¬ 
ing properly. This is important, because 
service technicians are human and 
sometimes make mistakes. Machines 
can check equipment function, but the 
best test is the one you make yourself, 
underwater. 

For a remote destination trip, stocking 
a full-blown emergency repair kit could 
be a problem. Few dive shops will sell 
spare parts to the public, owing to lia¬ 
bility considerations. Furthermore, few 
divers have the expertise to use it. More 
harm than good can be done by poking 
around the insides of a regulator. So, 
what's a person to do? 

The best repair kit is a spare regulator. 
If your destination is far off the beaten 
path, this may be a reasonable precau¬ 
tion. If finances won't allow you to buy 
one, check with your SCUBAPRO 
dealer about a long-term rental. He 
might be able to work out an attractive 
package deal on the basis that the rental 
unit would be used only if your primary 
regulator is out of service. 

Another possibility is a spare second 
stage. Second stages are more likely to 
go out of whack than first stages, so 
replacing one with a duplicate, or a 
compatible unit, could be the solution. 
For people on tight budgets, the octopus 
can be pressed into service at this time. 
If your octopus is SCUBAPRO's G 200, 
for example, it will deliver performance 
nearly comparable to a D 350 or a G 250. 
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SCUBAPRO REGULATOR 
TROUBLESHOOTING GUIDE 


SYMPTOM 

PROBABLE CAUSE 

REMEDY 

Air does not 
enter regulator 

Cylinder valve closed 
Defective cylinder valve 
Blocked 1st stage filter 

Open valve 

‘Repair or replace valve 
‘Replace filter 

Air leaks at 

tank-regulator 

connection 

Damaged O-ring 

Wrong size O-ring 

Replace with correct tank 
O-ring 

Hard breathing 
regulator 

G 250: 

G 200: 

Sand or silt in 2nd stage 

Adjustment knob in too far 
VIVA not functioning 

Tank nearly empty 

Low intermediate pressure 

Dirty 1st stage filter 

Old, stiff diaphragm 

Demand lever 
height adjustment 

Flush thoroughly 
with fresh water 

Reset adjustment knob 
Adjust flow vane 

Fill tank 

‘Replace 1st stage high 
pressure seat or spring 
‘Replace filter 
‘Replace diaphragm 
‘Adjust to factory specs 

Continuous slow 
leak from 2nd 
stage 

Sand or silt in 2nd stage 

Damaged demand valve 
seat 1 

High secondary pressure 
Improper demand 
valve adjustment 

Flush thoroughly 
with fresh water 
‘Replace seat (poppet) 

‘Replace HP seat or spring 
‘Clean and adjust 2nd stage 

Violent freeflow 
from 2nd stage 

Out of water: venturi action 
on diaphragm 

In water: VIVA adjusted 
too high 

Place thumb over 
mouthpiece opening 

Readjust VIVA flow vane 
to reduce assist 

Water entering 
2nd stage 

Foreign matter in 
exhaust valve 

Tear in mouthpiece 
Mouthpiece clamp not tight 
Damaged exhaust valve 2 
Damaged diaphragm 
Improperly installed 
diaphragm 

Flush and clean with 
fresh water 

Replace mouthpiece 

Install new clamp 
‘Replace valve 
‘Replace diaphragm 
‘Reseal properly 

Air leak at 

O-ring seals 

Dirty or dry O-ring 

Damaged O-ring 

Damaged O-ring gland 

Clean and lubricate O-ring 
Replace O-ring 
‘Replace part and O-ring 

Air leaking 
through hose 
outer layer 

Internal hose damage 

Loose fittings 

Replace hose 

Replace fittings 



TOOLKIT 

A basic tool and spare parts kit can 
fit into a small waterproof box. 
Following is a checklist of items 
recommended for simple field repairs 
on diving equipment. 

TOOLS 

D 6" crescent wrench 

□ Small phillips screwdriver 

□ Needlenose pliers 

□ Fold-up set of Allen wrenches for 
1st stage plugs 

□ Tweezers 

□ Awl 

□ Clean shop rag 

□ Small screwdriver 

□ Standard mechanic's pliers 

□ Dikes 

□ Plastic toothpicks (for removing 
O-rings 

D Scissors 

O Swiss Army knife (many models 
include items on this list). 

□ Single-edge razor blade 

PARTS AND SUPPLIES _ 

□ Tank O-rings 

CD Extra low-pressure port plug 
CD Mask strap 
Q Fin strap 
CD Aqua Seal® 

CD Food-grade silicone lubricant 
CD Zip-loc® plastic bags 
CD Mouthpiece 
CD High-pressure hose 

□ Snorkel retainer 
CD BC hose 

□ Wet suit cement 

□ Q-tips® 

CD He-wraps 


Chart compiled by Peter Wolfinger 

*A11 items marked with an asterisk should be performed onjy by a qualified service technician. 

1. SCUBAPRO's adjustable second stages can be tuned to minimize scoring of the poppet, one of the leading causes of second stage leaks. Always store 
the regulator with the adjustment knob turned counter-clockwise all the way (set for maximum flow), to minimize pressure on the poppet. 

2. The exhaust valve body may get stuck under one of the supporting ribs. Exhaling hard while plugging the ends of the exhaust tee could be an easy fix. 
Otherwise, reach in carefully with a wood or plastic probe and flip the edge. 


Despite all your best-laid plans, some¬ 
thing will occasionally go wrong. If you 
have had the pre-trip service, these are 
usually limited to minor adjustments or 
maintenance procedures that can be 
taken care of on the spot, but a few 


could require some expert repairs. You 
need to determine the difference be¬ 
tween simple fixes—problems you can 
live with—and those that require im¬ 
mediate attention by a professional. To 
help you make these determinations, 


we have developed a troubleshooting 
guide. This can be removed from the 
magazine, laminated in plastic, and 
placed in a pocket of your dive bag. 

The vast majority of regulator prob¬ 
lems will match one of the symptoms 
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Other Repairs 

Another annoying leak may come from 
the submersible pressure gauge swivel. 
If there are just a few tiny bubbles, ig¬ 
nore them. But if the bubbles increase 
in number or size, the O-rings on the 
spindle swivel need to be cleaned and 
lubricated. Remove the regulator from 
the tank, and use two wrenches to take 
off the SPG. Pull the brass spindle out 
of the gauge's base, and inspect it. 
Usually, lubrication and cleaning is all 
that's needed. Use a Q-tip or pipe 
cleaner to remove gunk from inside the 
hose and gauge fitting as well, then 
reassemble. These tiny O-rings are dif¬ 
ficult to replace, so a spare spindle with 
O-rings in place would be helpful if they 
are shot. 

Buoyancy compensator hoses are no¬ 
torious leakers, because they are rarely 
inspected. Eventually the rubber ages 


listed here. Probable causes and appro¬ 
priate remedies are listed for each symp¬ 
tom. The first remedies listed for each 
symptom (those without an asterisk) are 
the simplest, and may be performed by 
the diver in the field. Try these first. If 
this doesn't solve the problem, bring the 
regulator to a qualified service techni¬ 
cian for the proper repair. Or use 
another regulator. Only persons with 
SCUBAPRO regulator repair training 
should attempt procedures indicated by 
an asterisk on this chart. 


and cracks, usually near the attachment 
clamp. If you don't have a replacement 
hose, a couple of temporary fixes should 
suffice until the end of your trip. First, 
wrap electrician's tape around the leak¬ 
ing area. If that doesn't work, cut off the 
bad part of the hose at this point, then 
reattach it. A cracked hose should be 
replaced as soon as possible because it 
could fail completely, but this repair will 
keep you going for a while. 

No matter how careful you are, even¬ 
tually a buoyancy compensator may suf¬ 
fer a puncture. Bladderless BCs, such as 
SCUBAPRO's Stabilizing Jacket, are the 
easiest to repair. If it's a small leak, a gob 
of Aqua-Seal® cement will provide a 
temporary patch. Just be sure the BC is 
dry to begin with, and allow the cement 
24 hours to dry. For something more 
permanent, use a tire patch, or even a 
piece of rubber. While some think this 
compromises the BC's good looks, 
others feel it lends a diver the look of 
a battle-scarred veteran. 

If the BC's dump valve leaks, suspect 
sand. First try rinsing it thoroughly 
while pulling the dump cord. If that 
doesn't work, unscrew the valve cover, 
being careful to note in which order the 
spring and diaphragm fit. Clean every¬ 
thing carefully, then replace all compo¬ 
nents in their original order. 

Dive lights are sometimes prone to 


leaks, usually owing to operator error 
during battery changes. Many divers 
overgrease O-rings, causing sand grains 
to adhere and ruin the seal. Silicone 
grease contributes nothing to the seal; 
its only function is to keep the rubber 
from drying and cracking. A properly 
lubricated O-ring should look shiny but 
not greasy. If your light has leaked, 
open it as soon as possible, discard the 
batteries, and put everything else in a 
bucket of fresh water for about 15 min¬ 
utes. Let the parts dry in the sun, or use 
a hair dryer set on low. Reassemble with 
new batteries and everything should 
work fine. 

Wet suit tears should be repaired with 
wet suit cement, not with Aqua-Seal. 
For best results, let the suit dry 
thoroughly. Then apply two light coats 
of glue, allowing each 30 minutes to dry. 
Apply a third coat, and after two to 
three minutes, press the edges together. 
This technique is suggested by master 
wet suit builder Mark Kettenhofen. 

The old saw about an ounce of pre¬ 
vention really applies to dive equip¬ 
ment. Before a trip, inspect everything 
and replace worn straps or hoses. If 
problems occur, follow the guidelines 
presented in this article. Using these 
techniques will be the best insurance 
against losing bottom time on Paradise 
Reef to equipment malfunctions. 


California Channel Islands Live-Aboard 
Dive Trips 

With ’TRUTH AQUATICS’ 


Totally Designed and Custom-Built for Diving 
For Complete information, brochures and trip dates 
call 805-962-1127 or write Truth Aquatics, Sea Landing, 
Breakwater, Santa Barbara, CA 93109. 


Quality poster available for sale call (818) 355-1852. 















BY RICHARD E. EASTON, M.D. 



CALL ME 
IN THE MORNING 


A first night dive 
can be very scary 
unless you've taken 
steps to prepare 
yourself for 
the experience. 

Illustration by Nick Fain 


N ight dive." Say the words 
out loud. What do you 
feel? Excitement—or do 
you feel a rush of fear? If 
it's fear, Dr. Charles 
Galloway, Professor of Education at 
Ohio State University, can tell you why. 
"In the absence of information," he said, 
"human beings fear the worst." If you've 
never dived at night, then your fear is 
understandable. Most people are a little 


Richard Easton, M. D. is a graduate of the Univer¬ 
sity of Kansas Medical School and the Harvard 
University School of Public Health. He is 
presently collaborating with his wife Fran, a Doc¬ 
tor of Psychology on a book tentatively titled. Div¬ 
ing Secrets: Essential Keys to Diving Fun and 
Safety. 


School of snapper photographed at night. 

frightened of new experiences. How¬ 
ever, it doesn't take a lot of information 
to turn an apprehensive diver into an 
excited diver. 

So, what is there to know before you 
make that first night dive? The same 
safety guidelines used for daytime dives 
apply at night as well, but there are 
some additional tips to consider. 

1. Don't dive at night until you, as a 
diver, feel ready. As a certified diver, 
you've already heard a lot about how 
important it is to establish a personal 
"comfort zone." This may translate into 
making a lot of daytime dives before you 
feel confident and relaxed enough 
underwater to enjoy being there at 
night. There are no "macho" points 
awarded for night dives, and if the 
thought of diving after dark scares you, 

. trust your feelings. If you don't feel 
ready for it, then you aren't ready. 
When you are ready, you will know it. 

2. If possible, make your first night dive 
with several other divers who are also 
making their first after-dark dive. There 
is comfort in being with a group, and 
among friends. After you've all finished 
the dive, the group's excitement will re¬ 
mind you of the way you felt when you 
made your first daytime dive—just like 
"the good old days!" 


3. Go with an experienced night 
divemaster, and one you trust. Once 
you've descended, only a veteran night 
diver knows what to look for, and how 
to show you the most interesting aspects 
of the night environment. 

4. Go to a site you already know well. 
If you. make your initial night dive in an 
area you've dived a lot, the familiar land¬ 
marks will simplify underwater nav¬ 
igation. Also, it's easier to compare and 
appreciate the beautiful changes that 
take place in the day and night ap¬ 
pearances of the corals and other night- 
feeders, if you're used to seeing them 
in the light. 

5. Get to the dive site before it's dark. 
If you're already anchored over your site 
before the last rays of the sun sink below 
the horizon, some of your natural 
"going-down-there" jitters will disap¬ 
pear. When you're less anxious, you're 
more able to concentrate on listening to 
the pre-dive instructions, and gearing 
up for the dive. 

6. Acknowledge that your first night 
dive is your first! If the divemaster for¬ 
gets to ask, then it's up to you to make 
your experience level known. As with 
daytime dives, taking responsibility for 
yourself underwater always begins on 
the surface. 
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7. Don't hesitate to ask all of your ques¬ 
tions about night diving, even what you 
may think are the "stupid" ones. Espe¬ 
cially when diving with "old pros," you 
are likely to question a procedure or rule 
that should have been included in the 
pre-dive instructions, but was inadver¬ 
tently left out. The only "stupid" ques¬ 
tions are those you realize (on the bot¬ 
tom) you should have asked while you 
were still on the boat. 

8. Don't turn on your underwater light 
until you need it, and then be careful 
to control it. Avoid shining it into your 
own eyes, or directly at anyone else's 
mask. This is more than a matter of 
courtesy, it's a safety factor. You need¬ 
lessly reduce the night vision of any 
diver who is forced to look into your 
light. If you've made your fellow divers 
see spots in front of their eyes during 
the entire dive, you can be sure you'll 
hear about it later. 

9. Slow down on a night dive. Don't be 
in a hurry. Use your fins less freely at 
night than you would on a daytime dive. 
At night, silt and other bottom debris 
churned up can make the visibility go 
bad faster than in the daytime, because 
the light from an artificial source can't 
compensate for it like sunlight. If you 
feel something touch or bump you in 
the water at night, chances are it will 
only be another diver, not a predator. 
Even if you are startled by movement or 
touch, work at responding to your feel¬ 
ings in slow motion. You don't want to 
stir up either the bottom, or your bud¬ 
dy, but you might do both if you hap¬ 
pen to react to a touch by kicking the 
regulator out of his or her mouth. 

10. Limit your exploration to a smaller 
area than you would normally in a day¬ 
light dive. Take time to study what you 
see. Trying to cover a lot of territory on 
your first night dive will prevent you 
from seeing a lot of the beauty of the 
ocean at night, and using all your energy 
to swim vigorously can lead to a dan¬ 
gerous combination: fatigue and the 
loss of your sense of time or direction. 
For your safety and enjoyment, it pays 
to stay close to the group and the boat. 

Follow these suggestions and your 
first night dive can be exciting and re¬ 
laxed. Night dives are a little different 
from diving in the daylight, but prepara¬ 
tion can turn initial nervousness into 
relaxed alertness by the time you start 
the descent. £ 

Dr. Easton will be happy to answer ques¬ 
tions from readers about dive-related sub¬ 
jects. Please do not request personal medical 
advice. Letters can be sent do Dr. Easton to 
Aqua-Field Publishing Co., 66 West Gilbert 
St., Shrewsbury, NJ 07702. 


*King Pelican Lite 



• Patented Dual Filament Xenon Lamp 

• Interchangeable Adjustable Focus Spot and 
Flood Reflectors. 

• Patented Internal Shock Absorbing System 

12 Volt, 14 Watt-4 lbs. 10 oz. w/Batteries. 

91 x 4V 2 " Dia. 

Choice of Laser Spot ™ or Modified Flood, 
quick change reflectors. 

CAT. #4000. Uses 8 D-Cell Batteries 
Lifetime Guarantee. Made in the U.S.A. 
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THEWA^TTWAS 


D uring the summer of 
1946, I was involved in a 
military experiment—part 
of which was shrouded in 
secrecy. As a U.S. Navy 
diving and salvage officer, I was one of 
some 42,000 men and women—civilians 
and servicemen—at Bikini Atoll in the 
Central Pacific to test the effects of two 
atom bombs on 75 military vessels and 
thousands of tons of war materials. 

Prior to 1946, the United States had 
detonated only three atomic devices. 
The first, mounted on a steel tower, was 
detonated July 16, 1945. It melted the 
tower and a lot of sand in a New Mexi¬ 
co desert. The second and third were 
detonated over Japan on August 5th and 
. 9th. Five days later, on August 14,1945, 
less than one month after the first bomb 
had been tested, Japan surrendered un¬ 
conditionally. World War II was over. 


E.R. Cross is a pioneer in the field of diving. He 
has been associated with the sport for 55 years. 
Mr. Cross served as a U.S. Navy diver during 
World War II and the first two Bikini atomic bomb 
tests. He later operated the the first commercial 
diving school and worked for Chevron in Hawaii 
until retiring in 1985. 


No one had ever studied what really 
happens when an A-bomb is detonated. 
Their very nature defied scrutiny. The 
first three bombs had not been ade¬ 
quately instrumented to determine the 
effects of the release of such tremendous 
and devastating amounts of energy. 
None of us at Bikini would see what 
happened in the millisecond life span 
of an atomic blast. Yet the two Bikini 
tests would be thoroughly observed, 
recorded, documented and studied; be¬ 
fore, during and after the blasts. Supple¬ 
menting the thousands of observers 
would be over 10,000 instruments and 
nearly 4,500 test animals (mostly rats) 
"observing" the two tests. 

I was at Bikini as Flag Secretary to the 
Commander of the Salvage Unit of 
Operation Crossroads, the code name for 
the two tests. The salvage unit was the 
first to enter the lagoon and the last to 
leave. Our major jobs were to clear the 
lagoon of hazardous coral heads, to in¬ 
stall moorings for the nearly one hun¬ 
dred target vessels and to secure the 
ships in the moorings. 

We also had to help place test instru¬ 
ments and animals on and in the targets, 
and more instruments under them. Im- 


“Able" was the first test, an air drop, at Bikini in fuly, 1946. Smoke from fires on target ships 
can be seen on the horizon. 










mediately after the test blasts, we were 
scheduled to reenter the array of targets, 
board targets, recover test animals, fight 
fires and flooding to save as many vessels 
as possible and to salvage some of the in¬ 
struments and ships that sank before we 
could get back to them. It was destined 
to be a very long, very busy summer. 

The salvage unit consisted of 22 ships. 
The USS Palmyra, a converted LST, was 
our flag ship. Six auxiliary rescue and 
salvage ships (ARSs), two auxiliary sub¬ 
marine rescue and salvage vessels 
(ASRs), and a fleet of salvage tugs (both 
ATFs and ATAs) carried divers, diving 
gear, salvage equipment and firefighting 
gear. A covey of smaller vessels served as 
diving and work platforms. A total of 
2,300 officers and enlisted personnel 
manned the salvage ships and worked 
on the staff. There were over 200 divers 
and more than 50 diving and salvage of¬ 
ficers to be utilized as effectively as possi¬ 
ble in this first-ever type of operation. 

Bikini Atoll was a typical, tropical Pa¬ 
cific island group of several small, low, 
sandy and coral islets. This necklace of 
palm-crowned isles surrounded a lagoon 
20 miles long by 10 miles wide. Two deep¬ 
water passes provided access to the 
lagoon. The average water depth inside 
the lagoon was 200 feet. It was an ideal 


site for mooring target vessels and for 
the tests except for one thing. Hundreds 
of giant coral heads, some as big as 
houses and reaching almost to the sur¬ 
face, were scattered throughout the 
enclosed waters. 

On arrival at Bikini in early 1946, divers 
began detonating various types of ex¬ 
plosives to break up and scatter the cor¬ 
al heads. Over 100 tons of explosives 
were used. Scuba gear, as we know it to¬ 
day, had not yet been developed. In the 
tropical waters of Bikini, where water 
temperature averaged 82°F, divers pre¬ 
ferred to use surface air supplied, full 
face mask equipment. These rigs includ¬ 
ed the Desco, Victor Berg (Ohio Rubber 
Co.), and converted gas mask diving 
systems. Woolen long johns provided 
some protection from the coral. After the 
blasts we used full MK-V diving gear. 

By June, the lagoon was clear of coral 
heads and the moorings were in place. 
Target vessels began arriving. Divers 
and salvage personnel helped put them 
in the closely arranged target array. Posi¬ 
tions needed to be quite exact since 
damage evaluation would be based on 
distance from ground zero, the spot 
where the bomb was to be detonated. 
Some of the submarines destined to be 
test subjects had to be moored at precise 


depths. Placing unmanned subs in a 
submerged mooring posed problems, 
but these were overcome by the salvage 
crews. First the sub's regular crew 
trimmed the vessel so it floated with only 
a few tons of positive buoyancy. All 
hatches were then closed and the boats 
rigged for diving. When the crew was 
safely off, salvors suspended heavy 
weights across the hull until the sub 
sank. When the suspended weights 
touched the bottom, the sub hovered at 
the predetermined depth and was 
moored "betwixt and between." Four¬ 
teen-ton anchors were used fore and aft 
to hold the subs in their mooring. 

Salvage and diving crews also helped 
place test instruments. Most of these 
were aboard vessels but some were on 
shore and underwater. Divers in the 
underwater (U/W) photography unit 
stayed busy taking pictures of just about 
everything in an "as was" condition. 
The first-ever U/W TV cameras made it 
possible for VIPs to see what divers had 
been looking at for a long time. 

Early on July 1, all ships evacuated the 
test area for the first test, named Able. 
At 0900, in less than a minute, small, 
windswept Bikini would be devastated 
by the surging energy released from the 
fourth atomic bomb ever to be deto- 



The Japanese battleship Nagato, badly damaged in the “Able" test, is decontaminated with sea water pumped over her decks by a salvage ship. 





nated. Fifteen miles offshore, 40,000 
observers on 200 ships and in some 150 
aircraft, were within visual range of the 
test site. 

When there were no more seconds 
left to be counted off, all hands had to 
face away from the blast and close their 
eyes. Yet all of us saw the brilliant flash 
of white heat reflected from the backs 
of those standing in front of us. We im¬ 
mediately turned to view the effects of 
the blast. 

We watched as the churning ball of 
fire rose through white clouds and blue 
sky to form the now familiar, towering, 
mushroom of radioactivity. When I 
looked through binoculars at the array 
of target vessels my first impression was 
that the bomb had fizzled. Ships were 
still afloat and the lagoon was crossed 
by a picket fence of masts. But as I 
watched in that first minute, holes 
began to appear in the picket fence as 
masts canted and vessels slid beneath 
the surface of the lagoon. 

In a few hours, we were back in the 
lagoon. The transport Gilliam had sunk 
quickly as did several smaller vessels. 
The destroyers Lamson and Anderson and 
the Japanese cruiser Sakawa sank within 
hours. The carrier Independence was 
burning furiously. Most other vessels 
had smaller fires on board. Divers and 
salvage crews had a lot of busy days. 

By July 25th the target vessels were 
readied for Test Baker, the first under¬ 
water atomic blast. Wild rumors of what 
would happen as a result of an U/W 
atomic explosion wafted through the 


ranks as fast and persistent as the 
tropical trade winds. Everything, even 
possibly the end of the world, was dis¬ 
cussed by crews as a possibility of an 
A-blast detonated underwater. 

The target ships would be vaporized! 
All ships would be sunk! Invisible death 
would stalk the radioactive decks of the 
ghost or leper ships! The Bikini fleet 
would become specters continuously 
bombarded by rays that would kill and 
that could never be removed! 

Of course, most personnel worried. 
Would any of these things happen? Sal¬ 
vage vessels waited about nine miles 
offshore. We would soon find out. 

For this test, the atomic device was 
suspended a few fathoms beneath the 
LSM-60. All was ready. As the count¬ 
down continued over the loudspeakers, 
I was watching the LSM-60 through 
powerful binoculars. It was 0835, Bikini 
time. At the intoned "FIRE," there was 
no LSM. The blast was devastating. 
First, there was the spray dome several 
hundred feet high. This was followed in 
rapid sequence by the "cloud chamber" 
effect. A shock wave spread rapidly 
away from the point of detonation. Then 
came the plume column and the base 
surge. In five seconds, a column of 
water nearly 2,000 feet across and a mile 
and a half high was thrown into the air. 
The radioactive base surge spread across 
the lagoon and covered every ship 
within three miles of the towering col¬ 
umn of water. 

The 35,000-ton battleship Arkansas, 
moored very near the center of the tar¬ 



get array, was lifted upward bodily in 
the water column and then dropped to 
the bottom of the lagoon. Sunk almost 
instantly, and now resting on the bot¬ 
tom in 200 feet of water, were the YO-160 
and two LSTs. Five submarines in 
submerged moorings near the center of 
the test blast were sunk. The United 
States battleship New York, the Japanese 
battleship Nagato, and the destroyer 
Hughes and APA Fallon were badly 
damaged. A few hours after the blast we 
ran the Hughes aground on one of the 
islets to keep her from sinking. It is 
much easier to salvage a stranded vessel 
than one resting on the bottom in 200 
feet of water. 

We certainly learned that an atomic 
device can be dangerous to your health. 
The pressure wave of the blast is dev¬ 
astating. The searing heat and intense 
radioactivity can also kill. But the effect 
of an atomic blast has limits of destruc¬ 
tion. So too does the potential hazard 
of radioactivity. 

At Bikini, during the busy months of 
that summer 45 years ago, we boarded 
radioactive vessels to recover test 
animals and instruments. We fought 
fires. We patched and pumped to pre¬ 
vent vessels from sinking. We took U/W 
photographs and we pumped contami¬ 
nated water through salvage pumps to 
"decontaminate" the target vessels. We 
dove in radioactive water. In one dive 
I made, I was told the water had a 
tolerance of only 15 minutes. We wore 
film badges. We were carefully checked 
by radiological monitoring teams. We 
now used full MK-V helmet diving gear 
complete with attached gloves. We went 
through a lot of MK-V gear. If equipment 
indicated the least bit of radioactive con¬ 
tamination, it was discarded and never 
used again. 

As far as I know, no one became ill due 
to exposure to radioactivity. No divers 
were injured by their demanding work. 
There were at least two cases of bends in 
divers who worked long and hard in 
deep water. In one case there was only 
one symptom. While the diver's helmet 
gear was being removed, he was making 
a verbal report. Suddenly he could no 
longer talk. The bends cases were 
promptly treated and divers recovered 
with no residual effects. 

And that's the way it was in atom 
bomb-blasted Bikini Lagoon in the sum¬ 
mer of 1946. 

"The Way it Was" researches, reviews, 
and comments on the broad range of all 
past diving events, be they technical, 
historical or humorous. Your comments, 
suggestions, photographs, or questions 
about the way it was in the yesteryears 
of diving are welcome. This is your col¬ 
umn, too. Address correspondence to 
Aqua-Field Publishing Co., 66 West 
Gilbert Street, Shrewsbury, NJ 07702. 8 
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“We chose NAUI for two 
obvious reasons.” 
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nated. Fifteen miles offshore, 40,000 
observers on 200 ships and in some 150 
aircraft, were within visual range of the 
test site. 

When there were no more seconds 
left to be counted off, all hands had to 
face away from the blast and close their 
eyes. Yet all of us saw the brilliant flash 
of white heat reflected from the backs 
of those standing in front of us. We im¬ 
mediately turned to view the effects of 
the blast. 

We watched as the churning ball of 
fire rose through white clouds and blue 
sky to form the now familiar, towering, 
mushroom of radioactivity. When I 
looked through binoculars at the array 
of target vessels my first impression was 
that the bomb had fizzled. Ships were 
still afloat and the lagoon was crossed 
by a picket fence of masts. But as I 
watched in that first minute, holes 
began to appear in the picket fence as 
masts canted and vessels slid beneath 
the surface of the lagoon. 

In a few hours, we were back in the 
lagoon. The transport Gilliam had sunk 
quickly as did several smaller vessels. 
The destroyers Lamson and Anderson and 
the Japanese cruiser Sakawa sank within 
hours. The carrier Independence was 
burning furiously. Most other vessels 
had smaller fires on board. Divers and 
salvage crews had a lot of busy days. 

By July 25th the target vessels were 
readied for Test Baker, the first under¬ 
water atomic blast. Wild rumors of what 
would happen as a result of an U/W 
atomic explosion wafted through the 


ranks as fast and persistent as the 
tropical trade winds. Everything, even 
possibly the end of the world, was dis¬ 
cussed by crews as a possibility of an 
A-blast detonated underwater. 

The target ships would be vaporized! 
All ships would be sunk! Invisible death 
would stalk the radioactive decks of the 
ghost or leper ships! The Bikini fleet 
would become specters continuously 
bombarded by rays that would kill and 
that could never be removed! 

Of course, most personnel worried. 
Would any of these things happen? Sal¬ 
vage vessels waited about nine miles 
offshore. We would soon find out. 

For this test, the atomic device was 
suspended a few fathoms beneath the 
LSM-60. All was ready. As the count¬ 
down continued over the loudspeakers, 
I was watching the LSM-60 through 
powerful binoculars. It was 0835, Bikini 
time. At the intoned "FIRE," there was 
no LSM. The blast was devastating. 
First, there was the spray dome several 
hundred feet high. This was followed in 
rapid sequence by the "cloud chamber" 
effect. A shock wave spread rapidly 
away from the point of detonation. Then 
came the plume column and the base 
surge. In five seconds, a column of 
water nearly 2,000 feet across and a mile 
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get array, was lifted upward bodily in 
the water column and then dropped to 
the bottom of the lagoon. Sunk almost 
instantly, and now resting on the bot¬ 
tom in 200 feet of water, were the YO-160 
and two LSTs. Five submarines in 
submerged moorings near the center of 
the test blast were sunk. The United 
States battleship New York, the Japanese 
battleship Nagato, and the destroyer 
Hughes and APA Fallon were badly 
damaged. A few hours after the blast we 
ran the Hughes aground on one of the 
islets to keep her from sinking. It is 
much easier to salvage a stranded vessel 
than one resting on the bottom in 200 
feet of water. 

We certainly learned that an atomic 
device can be dangerous to your health. 
The pressure wave of the blast is dev¬ 
astating. The searing heat and intense 
radioactivity can also kill. But the effect 
of an atomic blast has limits of destruc¬ 
tion. So too does the potential hazard 
of radioactivity. 

At Bikini, during the busy months of 
that summer 45 years ago, we boarded 
radioactive vessels to recover test 
animals and instruments. We fought 
fires. We patched and pumped to pre¬ 
vent vessels from sinking. We took U/W 
photographs and we pumped contami- 
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“We chose NAUI for two 
obvious reasons.” 



“Is scuba diving safe enough for you and your family?” 

“When we decided to try scuba diving on our vacation, we wanted the best training 
possible. And the best to us means caring attention by a qualified teacher and an 
emphasis on safety. With our NAUI instructor we got both. Thank you NAUI!” 

NAUI is committed to safety through educational excellence. This commitment 
extends from our family to yours. We train the finest underwater educators in the 
world, and it’s not easy to become a NAUI instructor. But then we understand the 
importance of family, and we won’t invite anyone to join our NAUI family unless 
they would be welcome in yours. 

To learn more about our commitment, look for the NAUI logo in your yellow 
pages, or write NAUI, P.O. Box 14650, Montclair, CA 91763, for a listing of NAUI 
educators and programs in your area. 



Safety Through Education 










G azing up from 50 feet 
below the ocean, my eyes 
followed a quilt-like wall 
of color to the water's sur¬ 
face. Cotton-candy tufts of 
pink soft coral, fiery red sea anemones, 
and purple hydrocorals seemed to com¬ 
pete fiercely for precious space on the 
current-swept, rocky substrate. The 
temporarily still ocean reflected a sur¬ 
realistic image above me. I could clear¬ 
ly see the outline of an old Sitka spruce 
hanging over the water's edge, its moss- 
covered branches made a wonderful 
contrast against the background of blue 
sky and swirling popcorn clouds. 

CANADAS 

LAND OF GIANTS 


Everything is outsized in British Columbia from thi 


Ferry, above, links mainland with Vancouver Island. Totem greets visitors to 
Victoria's inner harbor. Candy cane shrimp, at top, show distinctive markings. 
Opposite, a pod of orcas surfaces in Johnstone Strait and a diver handles a 
giant octopus in the Powell River area. 


"How can it possibly get any better 
than this?" I thought. Just then a bald 
eagle landed on the largest overhang¬ 
ing branch! This dive in Queen Char¬ 
lotte Strait was one of many unfor¬ 
gettable moments I experienced when 
exploring British Columbia's water 
wonderland. 

Canada's westernmost province, 
British Columbia, shares the 49th paral¬ 
lel with the U.S. border states of Wash¬ 
ington, Idaho, and Montana. The vast 
province of B.C. comprises over 366,000 
square miles of rugged mountains, rain 
forests, grasslands, lakes, and islands. 
Its convoluted coastline has been esti¬ 
mated to be nearly 17,000 miles in 
length. 

Off the southern end of this chiseled 
coastline stands Vancouver Island, one 
of the longest islands in North America. 
It acts as a natural barrier for an inland 
waterway stretching from the capital city 
of Victoria to Port Hardy on the north 
end of the island. This inland sea is dot¬ 
ted with hundreds of islands, inlets, 


BY F. STUART WESTMORLAND 


F. Stuart Westmorland is a Seattle-based writer 
and photographer who specializes in material on 
the Pacific Northwest. 
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mountains , to the waterwa 


channels and deep fjords which cut in¬ 
to the mainland, providing unlimited 
dive sites and a haven for motor and 
sailing boats. 

The climate of British Columbia varies 
greatly. The west side of Vancouver Is¬ 
land is waterlogged, receiving over 200 
inches of rain per year. On the balmy 
east side, however, the rainfall rarely ex¬ 
ceeds 20 inches per year and some 
species of cacti can even be found. 
Unlike the mistaken conception most 
people have of Canadian weather being 
"igloo cold," the coastal region is gener¬ 
ally characterized by mild, fairly wet 
winters, pleasant summers, and pro¬ 
longed Indian summers lasting through 
most of October. 

Because of its northern latitude, this 
coastal region experiences some whop¬ 
ping tides that vary from nine feet at 
Victoria to over 25 feet north of Port Har¬ 
dy. The currents these tides generate are 
largely responsible for an abundance 
and diversity of marine life. Cold waters 
full of nutrients rise up from the deep 
ocean to meet mineral-rich streams flow¬ 
ing down coastal mountains. Together 
they nourish an extravagant assortment 
of living things. Much of the marine life 





actually lives longer and grows larger 
than its tropical counterparts; some 
even reaching gigantic proportions. 

The Giant Pacific Octopus is one of 
the Pacific Northwest's most celebrated 
creatures. The most advanced of all in¬ 
vertebrates, it has eyes similar to our 
own and shows off its high intelligence 
by using strategy rather than instinct to 
both hunt its prey and escape its 
enemies. It is not uncommon to find 
some specimens having arm spans over 
20 feet in width and weighing about 80 
pounds. 

Other giants include the wolf eel, sev¬ 
eral types of nudibranchs and some of 
the largest sea stars in the world. The 
adult sunflower sea star has a diameter 
of over three feet and loves to feed on 
the largest burrowing clam, called a 
geoduck. 

The marine mammal family is also 
well represented in the northern Pacific 
waters. Divers frequently encounter har¬ 
bor seals and several species of sea 
lions, often to the delight of both parties. 

The most awesome and powerful 
predator on earth, the orca or killer 
whale, is found in record numbers in 
the waters around the northern end of 
Vancouver Island. Since these whales 
are rarely seen by divers, it is highly rec¬ 
ommended to take a whale-watching 
trip to see them. Few thrills match the 
excitement of witnessing this magnifi¬ 
cent mammal at close quarters jumping 
completely out of the water in full 
breach or seeing it do a "spyhop," where 
it rises straight up in the air, makes eye 
contact, and then slides back into the 
water. 


Princess, a nine-foot, bronze 
statue attached to a rock at a depth of 50 feet 
in Saltery Bay Provincial Park. 











Whether you're diving the open coast , 
surge-swept rocky reefs or the quiet protected 
inlets, each environment contains a unique 
assortment of plants and animals. 


British Columbia is set apart from 
many other diving destinations because 
of its underwater diversity. Whether 
diving the open coast, surge-swept 
rocky reefs or the quiet protected inlets, 
each environment contains a unique 
and characteristic assortment of plants 
and animals. 

With water temperatures hovering 
year-round in the lower 40-degree 
range, serious B.C. divers put their con¬ 
fidence and bodies into dry suits or 
custom-crafted, quarter-inch wet suits. 
Many of the shops listed at the end of 
this article will rent dry suits and the 
fuzzy wooly undergarments which best 
combat the effects of cold water. 

The majority of B.C.'s best diving can 
be accomplished within close proximi¬ 
ty to three areas: The "Sunshine Coast" 
north of Vancouver on the mainland; 
the lower half of Vancouver Island near 
Victoria; and the upper half of Van¬ 
couver Island from Campbell River. 

The Sunshine Coast 

Western Canada's largest city, Van¬ 
couver, is a three-hour drive north of 
Seattle, Washington. A breathtaking city 
skyline overlooks Howe Sound and 
snuggles up to 4,000- and 5,000-foot 
mountains. A contrast of glacier-carved 
wilderness borders this exciting cosmo¬ 
politan city. Dozens of well-stocked dive 
shops offer the latest in diving equip¬ 
ment, camera rental, and diving char¬ 
ters. Of special interest to divers is the 
world class Vancouver Aquarium lo¬ 
cated in the middle of an urban wilder¬ 
ness called Stanley Park. A wonderful 
collection of regional fish and inverte¬ 
brates, plus outdoor displays of seals, 
sea otters, beluga and orcas makes this 
an inspiring introduction to the North¬ 
west water domains. Their gift shop is 
a great place to stock up on marine life 
guide books, field guides and maps. 

At Capilano Divers Supply in North 
Vancouver you can join shop-sponsored 
local shore dives and weekend boat 
trips to exciting destinations. Weekday 
visitors can look forward to the popular 
"Wednesday Night Dive and Suds." The 
Great Pacific Diving Company in nearby 
Surrey also offers day or weekend land 
and boat charters to regional "hot spots." 


Visiting divers will be interested to know 
that minor adjustments to their SCUBA- 
PRO equipment can usually be made 
immediately and at no cost. 

Fourteen miles north of Vancouver 
along Howe Sound is Porteau Cove. 
This is a new B.C. Provincial Marine 
Park with an artificial reef. The park in¬ 
cludes campsites, changing and hot 
shower facilities, boat launch, and inter¬ 
pretive displays depicting marine life 
frequenting the reef. 

Pender Harbor is a one-hour ferry ride 
from the North Vancouver terminal at 
Horseshoe Bay. Back on the coastal 
highway, this is considered the begin¬ 
ning of the "Sunshine Coast." Located 
in the rain shadow of the mountains, 
this popular summer destination has 
numerous bed and breakfast inns, cozy 
pubs, and salmon fishing resorts. Like 
Vancouver Island, these ferry-depen¬ 
dent, high-tourist areas require patience 
at the ferry terminals as one- and two- 
hour delays are the norm on weekends 
in the summer. 

A boat is required to reach the vertical 
cliff faces of Jervis and Sechelt inlets, 
which provide more interesting dives. 
Vivid clumps of crimson anemones dot 
the steep rock ledges. The long slender 
tentacles of this attractive anemone 
seem to glow when illuminated by artifi¬ 
cial light. One of the most captivating 


macrophotography subjects are the tiny 
candy cane shrimp that frequent the 
tube base of crimson anemones. Their 
transparent, inch-long body is deco¬ 
rated in alternating bands of red, yellow 
and violet. 

If the diving on the mainland coast 
could be represented as a gourmet meal, 
most of the dives thus far are mere hors 
d'oeuvres. The main course entails one 
more quick ferry crossing at Egmont to 
reach the Powell River area. Driving in¬ 
to Powell River, a large wooden sign 
with a carved scuba diver welcomes you 
to "The Diving Capital of Canada." The 
warm welcome continues at Emerald 
Sea Diving Adventures downtown near 
the marina. Lloyd Low and his partner 
Jack provide a wealth of local informa¬ 
tion and guidance to newcomers in the 
area. 

The Tourist Info Centre publishes a 
free "Visitors Guide" that details 19 
popular dive sites and a large scale map. 
It records that more than half the sites 
are protected marine sanctuaries. For 
sightseers and photographers this al¬ 
most guarantees closer approaches to 
colorful rockfishes, wolf-eels, octopus 
and large ling cod. The Chamber of 
Commerce and entire community is a 
shining example of local support; estab¬ 
lishing and protecting unique dive sites 
for the diving public. 


Diver encounters a wolf eel at Hunt Rock in Queen Charlotte Strait. 
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The Parliament buildings in Victoria, B.C. 


A beach entry below Satery Bay Pro¬ 
vincial Park campground leads to one 
of the truly unique underwater ex¬ 
periences. Breathtaking is the only word 
suitable upon seeing the beautiful 
"Emerald Princess" of Mermaid Cove. 
In March, 1989, a nine-foot bronze mer¬ 
maid was attached to a large rock 50 feet 
deep in Saltery Bay. The idea was to 
locate a new diving feature at an existing 
provincial park which was next in line 
for official underwater park status. The 
mermaid stands upright looking toward 
the surface and is a sight to behold. 

Shipwrecks in the areas are many and 


varied, ranging from two small boats 
scuttled near "Octopus City" to the 
hulking wreck of the Capilano, a coastal 
steamship that sank in 1915. Other dives 
not to be missed are Vivian Island, 
Rebecca Rock, Hurtado Point, the sub¬ 
marine caves of Okeover Inlet and the 
deep water cloud sponges of the "Iron 
Mines" near Lund. What a feast! 

Southern Vancouver Island 

The capital of B.C., Victoria, seems like 
a holdover from "Ye olde British Em¬ 
pire." Stone buildings dressed in ivy, 
double-decker buses transporting curi¬ 
ous tourists, and the Empress Hotel 
where having afternoon tea in the lob¬ 
by has been a tradition for over 50 years 
are some of the fascinations of Victoria. 

Blessed with one of the mildest cli¬ 
mates anywhere in Canada, Victoria 
was recently listed in several publica¬ 
tions as one of the "top five most livable 
cities in the world." 

Victoria is a Disneyland-like destina¬ 
tion for the whole family. It attracts 
tourists from around the world with its 
wonderful Provincial Museum, Butchart 
Gardens and the "veddy" British influ¬ 
ences surrounding the Inner Harbour. 

Within a few miles of downtown are 
several popular urban shore dives. The 
Odgen Point Breakwater, Ten Mile Point, 
and Saxe Point Park are easily accessed 
and offer semi-protected, low-current 
dives suitable for beginners. If the wind 
is howling on the waterfront, subsea ex¬ 
plorers can drive a few miles north and 
discover the current-free dives in 
Saanich Inlet. Some 30 miles long, it has 
abyss-like drop-offs and year-round 


visibility that averages 50 to 80 feet. Tod 
Inlet is a small, shallow inlet near the 
town of Brentwood Bay. An old cement 
quarry here attracted vessels during the 
early 1900s. Bottle collectors still comb 
the shallow sandy bottom for antique 
Oriental and North American bottles 
and pottery. Many types of sea stars, 
rockfish, sponges, nudibranchs and 
some very large ling cod lurking in the 
dark depths below 80 feet can be found 
at Whiskey Point, Willis Point and al¬ 
most anywhere along the rocky shores. 

Around the outside corner of Saanich 
Inlet is the town of Sidney. Ferry termi¬ 
nals near Sidney link the lower end of 
Vancouver Island with the state of 
Washington, the Gulf Islands and the 
B.C. mainland. Hotel Sidney offers 
several all-inclusive weekend packages 
that include boat dives in the scenic 
Gulf Islands. 

Farther up the island, the city of 
Nanaimo attracts a sizable diving 
population. It is the home base for the 
diving vessel Clavella, a handsome 
57-foot classic yacht converted for div¬ 
ing charters. The owner, John De Boeck, 
is a knowledgeable and likable captain 
who offers the ultimate in Northwest 
diving experiences. For nearly 10 years 
he has hosted remarkable explorations 
of Vancouver Island and the upper 
reaches of B.C.'s coast near Alaska. 
Cruising with De Boeck also offers an 
enthusiastic education in local maritime 
history, Indian culture, and abundant 
marine life of the region. 

Since the Clavella is based in 
Nanaimo, John specializes in winter 
trips to the nearby beautiful Gulf Is¬ 
lands. Within this archipelago are literal¬ 
ly hundreds of places to dive. One of 
the real heart-stopping dives is Dodd 
Narrows. It is the narrowest major pas¬ 
sage within the Gulf Islands and is 
swept by current velocities up to nine 
knots. Below the swiftly moving water 
is a colorful carpet of invertebrates, 
among them uniquely colored green 
and purple proliferating anemones. 
Gabriola Pass, Canoe Rocks (site of the 
wreck Del Norte), Active Pass, and 
Porlier Pass are all invertebrate- 
encrusted, current-swept passages that 
require careful planning and the 
knowledge of local experienced boat 
operators to safely enjoy. 

Northern Vancouver Island 

Campbell River, the gateway city to 
Canada's sportsman's paradise, is to be 
found more than halfway up Vancouver 
Island. It has long enjoyed the reputa¬ 
tion of being a salmon fisherman's mec- 
ca, especially for seeking the giant, elu¬ 
sive Tyee salmon. Mount Washington, 
located 50 miles away, entices skiers all 
the way from the mainland to its pow¬ 
dery, uncrowded slopes. A booming is- 

(Please turn to page 78) 
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British Columbia Tourism Offices: 

Victoria (Headquarters) 

1117 Wharf Street 
Victoria, B.C. V8W 2Z2 
(604) 387-1642 
Seattle, Washington 
720 Olive Way 
Seattle, WA 98101 
(206) 623-5937 

Diving, Charter, and Accom¬ 
modation Information: 

MAINLAND 

(Vancouver Area & Sunshine Coast) 
CAPILANO DIVERS SUPPLY 
1236 Marine Drive 
North Vancouver, B.C. V7P 1T2 
(604) 986-0302 

Service and selection on major 
equipment brands. Brooks factory 
dive suit outlet, instruction, rentals, 
courses, trips, air. 

THE DIVING LOCKER 
2745 West 4th Avenue 
Vancouver, B.C. V6K 1P9 
Branch Office: 

5567 Dolphin Street 
Sechelt, B.C. VON 3A0 
(604) 885-2999 

Equipment, instruction, rentals, 
service, air. 

THE GREAT PACIFIC DIVING 
COMPANY 
10020 152nd Street 
Surrey, B.C. VSR 8X8 
(604) 583-1700 

Equipment, instruction, service, 
rentals, trips, air. 

EMERALD SEA DIVING ADVENTURES 
4675 Marine Ave. 

Powell River, B.C. V8A 2L2 
(604) 485-7637 

Instruction, equipment, service, 
group diving packages, charters, 
guiding, off-hour service, air. 


LORD JIM'S LODGE 
RR#1, Half Moon Bay 
Sunshine Coast, B.C. VON 1Y0 
(604) 687-8212 

Air station, diveboat and charters, 
cabins and rooms in lodge, sauna, 
lounge, group rates. 

BEACH GARDENS DIVING RESORT 
7074 Westminster Avenue 
Powell River, B.C. V8A 1C5 
(604) 485-6267 

Accommodations, health club, pub, 
diving facilities nearby. 

HAYWIRE BAY REGIONAL PARK 
5776 Marine Avenue 
Powell River, B.C. V8A 2M2 
(604) 483-3231 

Scenic lake campground, RV sites, 
showers, boat launch. 

TOURIST INFOCENTRE 
6807 Wharf Street 
Powell River, B.C. V8A 1T9 
(604) 485-4701 

Free Visitors Map listing recreational 
sites and detailed area map. 

LOWER VANCOUVER ISLAND 

CLAVELLA ADVENTURES 
P.O. Box 866, Station A 
Nanaimo, B.C. V9R 5N2 
(604) 753-3751 

Live-aboard diving boat, group and 
individual bookings, unlimited 
diving. 

FRANK WHITES SCUBA SHOP 
832 Fisgard Street 
Victoria, B.C. V8W 1S1 
(604) 385-4713 

Equipment, instruction, service, air. 
HOTEL SIDNEY WATERFRONT RESORT 
2537 Beacon Avenue 
Sidney, B.C. V8L 1Y3 
(604) 655-1131 

Daily boat charters, rentals, air. 


lockers, sauna, individual or group 
packages. 

SEAFUN DIVERS 
300 Terminal Avenue 
Nanaimo, B.C. V9R 5C8 
(604) 754-4813 

Equipment, instruction, service, air, 
charters, licensed travel agency. 
TALLY-HO TOWN & COUNTRY INN 
1 Terminal Avenue 
Nanaimo, B.C. V9R 5R4 
VANCOUVER ISLAND PUBLICITY 
BUREAU 

M36-635 Humbolt Street 
Victoria, B.C. V8W 1A7 

UPPER VANCOUVER ISLAND 

ABYSSAL DIVING CHARTERS 
Box 421 

Quadra Island, B.C. V0P 1N0 
(604) 285-3724 
Charter boats, air, rentals, 
accommodations. 

BEAVER AQUATICS 
760 Island Highway 
Campbell River, B.C. V9W 2C3 
(604) 287-7652 

Instruction, sales, services, rentals, 
air and charters. 

CAMPBELL RIVER LODGE 

1760 Island Highway 
Campbell River, B.C. V9W 2E7 
(604) 287-7446 

(800) 663-7212 (Toll Free - Feb. 1 thru 
July 31 in B.C., Alta & U.S. only.) 
River's-edge dining, boats, fishing 
guides, pub. 

HAIDA INN 
1342 Island Highway 
Campbell River, B.C. V9W 2E1 
HAIDA-WAY MOTOR INN 
Box 399 

Port McNeill, B.C. VON 2R0 

NORTH ISLAND DIVING AND 

WATERSPORTS 

P.O. Box 1674 

Port Hardy, B.C. VON 2P0 

(604) 949-7133 

Air, rentals, charters, sales, service, 
instruction. 

SEAFUN DIVERS 

1761 Island Highway 
Campbell River, B.C. V9W 2A8 
(604) 287-3622 

Instruction, sales, service, charters, 

STUBBS ISLAND CHARTERS 
Box 7 

Telegraph Cove, B.C. VON 3J0 
(604) 928-3185 

Whale watching boat charters, guest 
cabins, group packages. 
Recommended Reading: 

141 Dives in the Protected Waters of 
Washington and B.C. by Betty Pratt- 
Johnson (Gordon Soules Book 
Publishers, 1977). S 
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Understanding how the ocean works will add 
safety and enjoyment to our diving. 
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D ivers in the open sea are 
dealing with a unique re¬ 
source. The oceans, which 
offer good diving and a 
variety of marine life can 
also be capricious. Understanding how 
the ocean functions can add both safety 
and enjoyment to your diving. 

Nearly 71 percent of the earth's surface 
is covered by water, averaging 12,000 feet 
in depth. Salt water has traces of most el¬ 
ements in it, and is saturated with atmos¬ 
pheric gases at the surface. Although the 
various oceans have different tempera¬ 
tures and configurations, some phenom¬ 
ena remain constant worldwide. These 
natural forces have a direct effect on div¬ 
ing and the diver. 

Tides 

Tides are caused by the gravitational 
pull of the moon and the sun upon the 
earth. Both bodies exert a force which 
is largely horizontal. If the earth were 
completely covered in water, the gravita¬ 
tional pull of the moon would create 
two tidal bulges—one toward the moon, 
and one in the opposite direction. The 
combined pull of the moon and the sun 
on ocean water causes this wave bulge 
of water to occur on both the nearest 
and farthest side of the earth opposite 
the direction of the pull. 

The fact that the earth rotates beneath 
these bulges explains the occurrence of 
two high and two low tides per day. 
(Approximately two highs and two lows 
within 24 hours and 51 minutes, due to 
the earth's rotation in relation to the 
moon's rotation around the earth.) 
Because the earth's equatorial plane is 


Jennifer King is a NAUI, PAD1 and Los Angeles 
County Diving Instructor and the author of two 

to Save the Oceans. This is her first contribution 
to SCUBAPRO Diving & Snorkeling. 


inclined relative to the plane of the 
moon's orbit, there are differences in 
elevation between the two high and two 
low waters. This explains why some 
areas have large tidal changes whereas 
others have minimal changes. 

When the sun is in line with the 
moon, the sun's tidal forces enhance the 
moon's tidal bulges. This causes spring 
tides, which occur at full and new 
moons. When the sun and moon pull 
at right angles to each other, the tidal 
forces counteract, causing neap tides, 
those with the smallest range. 

Tidal changes are also affected by the 
geography of an area. Many shallow 
bays and seas have great tidal changes 
due to their proportions of depth to 
length. Simply stated, tide generating 
forces generate a tidal "wave" in each 
ocean basin. The formation of this wave 
is constant, but the speed at which it 
moves, its direction, and wavelength are 
influenced by the basin's geometry and 
the deflecting force of the earth's rota¬ 
tion. Note the use of the term "tidal 
wave." This is the correct definition of 
the term. The more common interpreta¬ 
tion of a huge destructive wave is more 
correctly called a seismic wave or tsu¬ 
nami, caused by seismic disturbances. 
Also note that, posted beach signs to the 
contrary, there is no such thing as a rip 
"tide." The rip is a current, not a tide! 
Likewise, the well-known "red tide" is 
not an actual tide, but a mass of dying 
planktonic creatures. 

As divers we need to understand the 
forces of the tides. In some parts of the 
country, such as the Pacific Northwest, 
tides can be hazardous. If you are diving 
in a new area always consult a local tide 
table. You should also always check in 
with a local diving friend or dive shop as 
to any unusual conditions in the area. In 
the mid-area of either U.S. coast, as well 
as in most Caribbean resort areas, tidal 


changes are relatively small and predic¬ 
table, due to geography and the location 
of the area on the globe. The best diving 
and the clearest water occur in the period 
of slack water at high tide. You should 
time your entry to coincide with the ar¬ 
rival of high tide, and dive before the tide 
turns and starts to go out. 

Currents 

There are two main types of current in 
the world's oceans: surface layer circula¬ 
tion, and circulation at depth. For safe 
diving, we need to understand only sur¬ 
face current. The major part of the sur¬ 
face circulation in each ocean consists of 
a complex circular pattern of currents ex¬ 
tending from or near the equator either 
northward or southward. 

Currents are caused by the action of 
the wind on the surface of the water, 
and by the rotation of the earth. The 
wind creates waves which, because of 
friction, degenerate into a net water 
drift, (a slow moving, net movement of 
water). Under a steady wind, a current 
can develop which will reach 1 to 2 per¬ 
cent of the wind speed. Once devel¬ 
oped, there are secondary forces which 
will affect the drift. One is the friction 
caused by neighboring water masses or 
the sea floor, which tends to slow the 
current down. The other is the deflect¬ 
ing force of the earth's rotation. 

As it spins, the force of the earth's rota¬ 
tion deflects oceanic currents as it does 
the wind. (This also explains the spiral 
patterns of wind on weather maps.) The 
end result is any particle moving relative 
to the earth's surface is deflected toward 
the right in the Northern Hemisphere, 
and to the left in the Southern Hemi¬ 
sphere. This phenomenon is known as 
the Coriolis effect after its discoverer. 

In California, the major global current 
is the Kurishio, or Japanese current, 
which becomes the California Current. 
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This current passes by the coast of 
Japan, comes across the Pacific, and hits 
the coast of North America around Ore¬ 
gon. It then splits into two halves, the 
northern half going up to become the 
Alaska current, and the southern half 
going down, becoming the California 
Current. The southerly flow of the Cal¬ 
ifornia Current brings cold North Pacific 
water to the coast. 

In the Atlantic, the major current force 
is the Gulf Stream. The Gulf Stream 
brings warm, tropical water from the 
Gulf of Mexico through the Strait of 


Florida. It the flows north along the East 
Coast of the U.S. The North Atlantic is 
influenced by the icy Labrador Current 
which comes down from the Arctic 
along the Eastern Seaboard as far south 
as Cape Cod, Massachusetts. Where the 
two currents meet is an area notorious 
for heavy fog caused by the meeting of 
cold and warm waters. 

A longshore, or littoral current is 
caused by the off flow of breaking 
waves. As waves approach the beach, 
they bend to fit the shoreline. The waves 
do not quite parallel the beach, but 


break at an angle. This allows for a net 
movement of water paralleling the 
beach, flowing in the same direction as 
the breaking waves. The longshore cur¬ 
rent will generally be flowing in the 
same direction as the prevailing swell. 

Longshore currents can be quite swift, 
and increase with wave height and 
beach steepness. A longshore can also 
cut a trench or inshore hole in the surf 
zone, which can be quite a surprise to 
the unaware diver. A rip current is 
caused by the surf returning to the sea 
through the surfline. After a wave 
breaks, the water in it seeks the path of 
least resistance in its flow back to the 
sea. Deep channels, channels between 
rocks or sandbars, and piers and jetties 
all form areas where rip currents occur. 
Small rips can occur on a scalloped 
beach, between the scallops. A rip can 
also occur with a strong longshore cur¬ 
rent. This kind of rip tends to travel 
down the beach, and finally dissipates. 

Rip currents can be dangerous to the 
uninitiated or unaware. It is important 
to know how to spot a rip, and what to 
do if caught in one. Spotting a rip is 
fairly easy, but it takes a little practice. 
Many rips are fed by "feeder currents" 
which feed the water from a breaking 
wave into the rip trough. You can some¬ 
times spot these by watching the net 
movement of water along the beach. 

Rips can also be recognized by a tell¬ 
tale stream of dirty or foamy water ex¬ 
tending from the shore beyond the surf 
zone. Look for a plume of sandy water 
in a fan shape beyond the surf zone. 
Also notice the waves as they break. An 
area of a breaker which spills over later 
than the rest of the wave generally in¬ 
dicates the spot where the rip current is 
pushing outward. 

If you are caught in a rip, never try to 
swim against it. Rips can be powerful 
and move swiftly and you wifi quickly 
exhaust yourself trying to swim against 
it. The best solution is to let the current 
carry you out beyond the surf zone. The 
rip will dissipate beyond the surf zone— 
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c'mon & safari with us! 


SCUBA CABO from $595/diver 

6 days/5 nights/3 days dive, air from LAX 

GRAND CAYMAN from $822/diver 

5 nights condo/4 days dive, air from LAX 

LA PAZ from $968/diver 

7 days/7 nights/6 days dive, lunches, air from LAX 

FIJI from $1399/diver 

9 days/7 nights/5 days dive, air from West Coast 


RED SEA from $1799/diver 

8 days/7 nights/5 days dive, air from West Coast 

TRUK/POHNPEI from $1850/diver 

9 days/7 nights/3 days dive, 1 tour, air from West Coast 

Contact: O C* T * 

oea oaf arts 


800/821-6670 (Nationwide), 800/262-6670 (Calif, only), 213/546-2464 
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Rip currents can occur at a break in a sandbar paralleling the beach. Receding water rips 
through the break with great force and speed. 


you will not get carried away to China 
or France! Relax and let the current carry 
you out. Once beyond the surf zone, 
you can swim perpendicular to the cur¬ 
rent to get yourself out of the main 
stream. 

When you approach a dive site, you 
should make a current check part of 
your pre-dive observations. On shore, or 
on boat, the procedures are the same. 
Look into the water. If you see bits of 
plants, driftwood, or flotsam, moving 
quickly along the surface, chances are 
there is a good current running. If you 
are in an area where there was heavy 
kelp the week before and now there is 
none, there is probably a current. 

On shore, you can also observe other 
divers, or swimmers. How quickly are 
they being drawn down the shoreline? 
Is their exit point farther down the beach 
than their entry point? 

If on a boat, notice how quickly the 
boat turns once the anchor catches. 
Usually, the boat will turn into the cur¬ 
rent with the bow up current once it set¬ 
tles down. This almost always happens 
unless there is a strong wind blowing 
the boat crosswise to the current. On a 
boat you can let down a weighted des¬ 
cent line. If the line bends, there is a 
current. 

A current trailing line—a line at least 
100 feet in length—can indicate the 
presence of a current. Watch as it pays 
out. A quickly paid out line indicates a 
considerable current. Current, or drift 
diving can be fun and adventurous, but 
it takes a little practice. You should take 
advanced training to learn techniques 
for real drift diving, but the following 
techniques will help if you are caught in 
a current or are diving where currents 
are common. 


Always start your dive upcurrent. 
Swim into the current at the start of the 
dive. This way you will be able to utilize 
the Current to drift back at the end of 
your dive when you are tired or low on 
air. Starting your dive downcurrent can 
have the unpleasant result of being far 
away from the boat, low on air, and too 
exhausted to swim against the current 


at the end of your dive. 

Always leave enough of an air reserve 
to swim back if a current is encountered 
during the dive. A good way to detect 
a current underwater is by observing the 
marine plants. If they are bent over like 
trees in a strong wind, there is a current, 
and it is running in the direction the 
plants are bending. If you feel like a cur¬ 
rent has come up, you should surface to 
get a bearing on the boat or shore, and 
then dive again. Currents are generally 
stronger on the surface than under¬ 
water. You may also use the bottom to 
pull yourself along in a heavy current. 

Using a weighted descent line on a 
boat will allow you to minimize current 
drift at the beginning of the dive. In a 
strong current, a special line may be 
rigged from the stern of the boat to the 
bow, allowing divers to enter and pull 
themselves to the bow, to descend along 
the anchor line. 

The current trailer line, 100 feet or 
more in length, usually with a bright red 
ball attached, allows any divers who 
come up downcurrent to pull them¬ 
selves back to the boat. Currents can run 
in excess of five knots. A fully outfitted 
diver cannot usually swim faster than 
one knot. Swimming against a strong 
current can quickly exhaust even the fit¬ 
test diver. 

In a subsequent article, waves and 
beach entries will be addressed. $ 


Observing the surf from 
above the beach can reveal 
the location of rip currents. 
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SCUBAPRO 
TRIVIA QUIZ 


BY E.R. CROSS 


rivia implies things, facts or matters not of 
great importance. This SCUBAPRO Trivia 
Quiz is about bits of ordinary, but not 
necessarily commonplace, knowledge about 
diving, the underwater environment, and related 
subjects. It is hoped it will be both entertaining and in¬ 
formative. I invite you to share with other divers your 
diving trivia questions. When submitting trivia, be sure 
to include the answer you think is correct. 

In more than half a century of diving I have had to 
answer hundreds of questions related to diving courses I 
have taught. Some I think were trivial. I have also been 


privileged to write many examination questions for neo¬ 
phyte divers who took my courses. In 1943, I took a 
250-question final exam required to graduate from the 
U.S. Navy Salvage School at Pier 88 in New York. In 
that exam, I encountered these little gems. Exactly as 
written, "Air ways how many pounds per ft." Also, "If 
descending and oars don't pop, what should you do?" 
These and the other 248 questions were written by our 
instructors! In this Trivia Quiz we will try to be more 
punctilious but this quiz, with one exception, will 
come from the hundreds of dive-related questions 
from my past. 



1. In our daily lives there are about a dozen ways the word 
"pressure" is used. We will put some pressure on you with 
this first question. For five points de-pressure this one. 

In diving, the three most frequently used pressure references are 
_,_, and _ pressure. 


2 . For five more pressure points, match the following kinds of 
pressures sometimes encountered in diving with their meanings. 

a. The allowable operating pressure 
in a pressurized diving cylinder. 

b. The pressure on an object at depth 
in a fluid. 

3. Hydrostatic pressure, c. The pressure of one component of a 
mixture of gases. 

d. The pressure of the surrounding 
water at depth. 


1. Ambient pressure. 

2. Partial pressure. 


4. Working Pressure 


3 . A question about the air we breathe. Take a quick breath 
before you answer. 

Since air has weight, a column of air at the earth's surface 
at sea level is considered to weigh about 1.06 tons per square 
foot. 

True _ False _ 

4 , Another mix-and-match of pressures. At a depth of 100 
feet a column of salt water would exert the following pressures 
(match ’em): 

1. 44.5 a. Absolute pressure in atmospheres. 

2. 59.2 b. Ambient, or gauge, pressure in psi. 

3. 4.03 c. Absolute pressure in psi. 
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5 . In 1955, I wrote a hdme-study course on commercial 
diving with scuba. To graduate you would have been pressured 
into knowing this bit of watery information. For five points fill 
in the spaces. 

Underwater pressure depends simply on vertical depth 
beneath the surface. In the case of sea water, the average in¬ 
crease in pressure would be depth in feet times _ psi. 

For fresh water, depth times _ psi. 

6 . Here is another quizzer from the same source. 

Average atmospheric pressure at sea level is considered to be 
14.7 psi. At what depth in sea water will the water pressure 
equal one atmosphere of pressure? _ feet. 

7 . In 1934, I answered this question in an exam to qualify as 
a Navy diver. 

At any depth a fluid (such as water) exerts pressure equally 
in all directions including an upwards force against any object 
immersed in the fluid. 

True _ False _ 

8 . In 1943, 1 graduated from the U.S. Navy Deep Sea 
Diving School in Washington, D.C. The gravity of the 
situation was evident by the following question. Choose the 
correct answer for five points. 

The ratio between the weight of an object and the weight of 
an equal volume of water is called: 

a. Positive buoyancy c. Specific gravity. 

b. Negative buoyancy d. Neutral buoyancy. 

9 . I found this little jewel in an exam for a NAUI course I 
helped conduct in Hawaii in the 1960s. For five points see if 
you can float this one to the surface. 

Sport divers should be weighted so diver and equipment has 
_ _ buoyancy. 

10 . The laws of gasses as we know them in diving are like 
other laws, they are not made to be broken. The following 
showed up in an exam I took while attending salvage school on 
the capsized liner Normandie at Pier 88 in New York in late 
1943. For five points identify this law of gasses. 

At a constant temperature, the volume of a gas varies in¬ 
versely with the absolute pressure. 

a. Charles' Law. b. Boyle's Law c. Gay Lussac's Law 

11 . If this question were liquid, it would be like glue- 
sticky. Carefully, for five points. 

The most common mixture of gasses used in diving is called 


12 . One more gassy question. You probably never used this 
gas in your sport diving, but should be aware that it is used in 
some diving. It is inert, tasteless, colorless and odorless, 
extremely light and conducts heat much more readily than air. 

The gas is _ 

13 . I wrote this into an exam for my students at the 
Sparling School of Deep Sea Diving in the 1950s. Listen 
closely for the answer to this. 

Sound travels faster _ or 

slower _ in water than in air? 


14 . Waves, tides and currents are frequently potential prob¬ 
lems to divers. For five more points see if you can flatten out 
this wave problem. 

As waves approach a shore they usually become breakers 
when the water depth is 1.3 times the height of the wave. 

True _ False _ 

15 . You will have to warm up to this question. 

The tremendous energy stored in breaking surf along a shore 
is changed to heat energy. 

True _ False _ 


16 . This is not a sink or swim question, but it might be of 
some slight concern to diver safety. I asked this tidal question 
in a sport diving test in 1957. 

Match name of tidal condition with what is happening and 
earn five more points. 

1. Neap tide a. Tide is rising. 

2. Spring tide b. No rise or fall■ of water. 

3. Flood tide c. Tide is falling. 

4. Ebb tide d. Lowest high and highest low tides. 

5. Slack Tide e. Highest high and lowest low tides. 


17 . A question from an ancient course on small boat salvage. 
The key word is ''approximately." 

A 50-gallon drum full of water weighs approximately 
_ pounds. 


18 . The underwater environment has been a concern in diver 
training for only about 20 years. Recent studies indicate the 
greatest environmentally adverse impact of sport divers is on a 
_ _ ecosystem. 


19 . Try this trivia with a difference. In 1957, I wrote some 
diving manuals for the Mexican government. For SCUBAPRO 
readers south (and north) of the border, here is one of 
the examination questions that was part of the course. 
Hay que bucear siempre solo? 

Cietro _ Falso _ 


20. For five cold points, Nick Buda, Sault Ste. Marie, MI, 
wants to share one of his diving trivias with our readers. 

What is the abrupt decrease in water temperature sometimes 
encountered in diving called? _ 


SCUBAPRO reserves the right to be wrong. If you think 
we are wrong, let us know. Also take the time to send in 
your trivia questions. Answers may be found on page 78. 
At five points per question, rate yourself as follows: 

0 to 25 - You need to reach out for some addi¬ 
tional courses on diving. 

25 to 50 - You need to stop, look and listen for 
more diving information. 

51 to 75 - You have been into diving for a while 
or you have attended a lot of courses. 

76 to 100 - You have been both busy and involved 
in a lot of learning. Keep it up. 


Also keep on diving but be kind to our diving waters. 
See you next issue. S 
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QUICK CLIP 
SNORKEL RETAINER 

Removing a snorkel from a mask strap 
can now be done with just the press of a 
finger. The SCUBAPRO Quick Clip 
Snorkel Retainer allows you to quickly 
detach the snorkel so your mask can be 
stored safely in its protective case to keep 
the lens scratch-free. 

One part of the Quick Clip connects to 
any snorkel with a retainer, like the 
SCUBAPRO Clipper Shotgun Snorkels. 
The other Quick Clip part connects to the 
mask strap. Then for a fast, secure 
attachment of the snorkel and mask, just 
snap the two parts together. To detach 
them simply press the detent button. 

The Quick Clip is made of strong, non- 
corrosive material. It is black and 
coordinates with any color mask and 
snorkel. See your SCUBAPRO Dealer 
about this ingenious device to make your 
diving easier. 

COMPACT TRI-VENT MASK 

The new SCUBAPRO Compact Tri-Vent 
Mask has been introduced, because of 
the large percentage of divers who have 
smaller faces or like a closer fit. 

The frame and lens of the Compact Tri- 
Vent is the same as the very successful 
full-size Tri-Vent Mask. However, the Com¬ 
pact Tri-Vent has an overall reduction of 
10 percent around the face contact area. 

The stylish color combinations have 
been carried through the Compact Tri-Vent 
Mask, which is available in Blue, Red, 
Clear and Teal. Try one on at your local, 
authorized SCUBAPRO dealer. 



SHOTGUN 2 

SCUBAPRO has just announced the 
availability of the newest member of their 
snorkel family, the Shotgun 2. This latest 
advancement on snorkel technology 
builds on some of the great design 
innovations of the very successful 
SCUBAPRO Shotgun Snorkel. The new 
Shotgun 2 is a quantum leap beyond 
what was already the best snorkel design 
on the market. 

It is the closest approach ever to an 
automatic snorkel. 

The dynamic features of the Shotgun 2 
include a smooth, clean design with 
accent lines molded into the purge valve, 
upper chamber and snorkel top. 

For better positioning, the mouthpiece 
can be adjusted. The mouthpiece is made 
of medical grade, soft, clear silicone, and 
is odorless, tasteless and very 
comfortable. 

The smooth flowing lines of the purge 
chamber provide almost effortless 
purging. This unique feature dramatically 
reduces the water blowing distance by 
providing outlets at the top tube opening 
and down through the bottom purge 
valve. The result is much less effort is 
needed to clear the Shotgun 2 of water. 

Reduced swimming water resistance is 
achieved with the elliptical shape of the 
upper barrel, producing an improved 
hydrodynamic profile. The Shotgun 2 
curves around the wearer’s head, making 
it less susceptible to getting hung up on 
objects or marine plants. 

The new SCUBAPRO Quick Clip 
Snorkel Retainer comes on every Shotgun 
2 for fast attachment and detachment 
from your mask. The patented Shotgun 2 
is available in four colors: blue, red, teal 
and clear tube with black purge chamber. 
Check out the Shotgun 2 at your 
SCUBAPRO Dealer. 


SEIKO SCUBA MASTER 

Seiko Time has introduced the second 
generation of its Scuba Master in a new 
compact style. Designed with a black 
case and highly-visible yellow dial, the 
new “Scuba Master” automatically pro¬ 
vides vital diving data for scuba divers. 

It monitors underwater time and depth 
and further integrates such information to 
tell divers when they need to ascend. In 
addition, it can store vital diving informa¬ 
tion, up to a maximum of 20 dives, in¬ 
cluding date, month, depth data (average 
and maximum), time data (submerged 
and ascended) and the number of suc¬ 
cessive dives made during one day. 

Seiko’s new “Scuba Master” is compu¬ 
terized and easy to operate. A simple 
push of a button activates the diving com¬ 
puter which monitors the pressure sensor. 
A depth display and data integration will 
begin automatically at depths greater than 
1.5m (5 ft.), and its microcomputer-on-a- 
chip also monitors underwater time and 
depth every second, to a precise meas¬ 
urement of 10 cm. and gives safety 
warnings. 

For further information contact: 

Seiko Time, 1111 MacArthur Blvd., 
Mahwah, NJ 07430, Phone (201) 512-3000. 
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SONAR VISION 

SCUBAPRO’s hand held Personal Dive 
Sonar allows you to determine with ease 
the distance to the bottom, shipwrecks, 
reefs, other divers, schools of fish, and 
many other objects. A sonar beam angle 
of only 24 degrees allows you to easily 
pinpoint boats on the surface, anchor 
lines, and kelp. The PDS becomes a must 
during night dives or in dirty water. The 
PDS can see objects up to 260 feet away 
and operates down to 300 feet. With only 
one switch to operate, the lighted display 
immediately tells you the distance to ob¬ 
jects. Available at all authorized 
SCUBAPRO Dealers. 


SCUBAPRO TANKS 

SCUBAPRO Chromemoly Tanks are 
available in five configurations and four 
sizes; 60.6, 71.4, 75.8, and 95.1 cubic feet. 
These tanks can be purchased with or 
without valves. 

All SCUBAPRO Chromemoly Tanks are 
externally double coated with zinc for cor¬ 
rosion resistance and have an outer, white 
epoxy, polyurethane paint for a very 
durable and attractive appearance. 

SCUBAPRO engineers highly recom¬ 
mend the installation of a tank boot on all 
SCUBAPRO tanks for stability as well as 
tank bottom protection. 

SCUBAPRO offers you the opportunity 
to match the type of diving you do to your 
tank size. Visit your local SCUBAPRO 
dealer and select the tank that is “just 
right” for you. 



DIVE-ALERT 


Dive-Alert produces a loud blast of sound 
that can be heard up to a mile away. It is 
a surface signalling device that is easily 
installed on the low-pressure inflator hose 
of a buoyancy compensator. For more in¬ 
formation contact: Ideations Design Inc., 
P.O. Box 99575, Seattle, WA 98199. 




PELICAN BRITELITE 

Pelican Products has introduced the new 
Pelican Britelite. Powered by 4 “D” cell 
batteries, the compact, lightweight 
Britelite boasts 6 volts, 7 watts, 60,000 
candlepower, and 8 to 10 hours burn time. 
The Xenon lamp contains two filaments 
for safety back-up light. The Britelite is 
submersible to 600 feet. For more infor¬ 
mation contact: Pelican Products, Inc., 
2255 Jefferson St., Torrance, CA 90501. 












HIDEAWAY 
OFTHE SEARS 



Rancho Leonero as it appears today. 


Once a hideaway of 
the rich and famous, 
Rancho Leonero 
now offers excellent 
Sea of Cortez diving. 

BY SUSAN SPECK 


A n incredible stretch of land 
separates the cool waters of 
the Pacific Ocean from the 
warm Sea of Cortez. Baja 
California extends from 
the California border to Cabo San Lucas 
at its southern tip. At one spot about 100 
miles south of the town of Maneadero, 
called The Observatory, you can see both 
of Baja's seas. 


Susan Speck is the owner of Divers West in 
Pasadena, California. She last wrote for Diving 
& Snorkeling about ancient stones found off the 
coast of California. 


For those who drive from Tijuana to 
Cabo San Lucas, an incredible multipli¬ 
city of terrain is encountered along the 
860-mile route. Hat, stark desert, moun¬ 
tain cliffs, areas of immense boulders, 
clusters of palm trees and finally giant 
sand dunes can be seen. It is a land that 
at times seems almost forgotten. Towns 
and villages dot the map and in the 
larger villages, small hotels and restau¬ 
rants can be found. They are clean but 
extremely simple. 

Unlike now when most visitors fly to 
Cabo, Baja once attracted only the most 
adventurous traveler. Unpaved roads 
made travel difficult and largely 
rumored bands of land pirates preyed on 
the unprepared. Baja was an adventure 
for only the very hardy or the very rich. 
The rich saw the land from above as they 
flew to retreats along the coast in private 
planes. 

Hollywood screenplay writer Gil 
Powers was among those who retreated 
by air to the shores of the Sea of Cortez. 
Powers purchased a ranch of more than 
350 acres which had nearly two miles of 
beautiful, white sand beach. His private 
getaway faces the Cervalvo Strait, called 
by some the billfish capital of the world. 

Powers entertained a variety of guests 
at the ranch. During the 1950s, actors 
John Wayne and Bing Crosby could often 
be seen strolling the beach or testing the 
Cervalvo waters. President Dwight 
Eisenhower also spent a fair amount of 
time on the ranch, soaking in the beauty, 
of the desolate land. Those who came 
were bird hunters and fishermen at¬ 
tracted by the wide variety of birds and 
fish found in the area. 

After Powers died while on a safari in 
Africa, the ranch was sold. 

Today, Rancho Leonero is an incredi¬ 
ble vacation spot located halfway bet¬ 
ween La Paz and Cabo San Lucas, that 
offers great scuba diving, fishing, and 
good accommodations. 

Daily flights from the U.S. service 
Cabo San Lucas airport. From the air¬ 
port taxis are available, eager to make the 
hour-long drive through amazing 
scenery to the once secret retreat which 
is now owned by John Ireland. This 
magnificent estate is an updated version 
of Power's idyllic getaway. A large din¬ 
ing room and 12 additional rooms have 
been added to the original main and 
guest houses. The secluded resort is pro¬ 
tected by miles of white beaches and the 
warm waters of the Sea of Cortez. 
Behind the resort sits the Sierra La 
Laguna mountains which border breath¬ 
taking valleys with natural pools and 
waterfalls, making the hiking as en¬ 
joyable as the diving. 

For the snorkeler, Rancho Leonero of¬ 
fers waters that are as calm as a lake, yet 
teeming with marine life. The shallow 
depths heat up to the high 80's in the 
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summer months. For those who enjoy 
fishing, the resort has small boats that 
are set up for hooking marlin, sailfish, 
dorado, grouper, roosterfish, and 
wahoo. These boats are also available at 
almost any time for outer reef scuba 
diving. 

To the south is Cabo Pulmo, where the 
only living coral reef in the northern 
hemisphere of the Pacific Ocean has 
created one of the world's most beautiful 
natural aquariums. Most of the tropical 
fish native to these waters can be found 
here. In some of the sandy areas, garden 
eels appear from their tube-shaped 
homes which burrow deep into the 
ocean floor. For some reason, the garden 
eels here seem to be much more ap¬ 
proachable than those in the Caribbean. 

The sandy shallows by the tidal zone 
harbor great numbers of rays, both large 
and small. From above the surface, their 
dark silhouettes darting in every direc¬ 
tion look like a setting from a science fic¬ 
tion movie. And below the surface, the 
sight of these winged creatures is one of 
great beauty. 

One of the reasons that the Sea of Cor¬ 
tez is unique is because of its great abun¬ 
dance of larger marine mammals. Only 
in the Sea of Cortez have I seen a 10-foot 
long swordfish. The appearance of the 
massive whale shark is enough to make 
a diver's heart skip a beat. 

A deeper seamount starting at about 


80 feet is not far from Rancho Leonero. 
This undersea mountain attracts the 
much larger game fish. Large grouper, 
schooling jacks, the occasional tuna, and 
hammerhead sharks can be seen on the 
seamount. 

One of the most exquisite sights is the 
rarely seen manta ray. With a wing span 
of up to 20 feet, these devil-fish seem to 
fly through the water. Although there 
are no records documenting the migrat¬ 
ing patterns of the rays, they seem to be 
more plentiful in the summer and fall 
months. They are more commonly seen 
out at the local islands, but sighting one 
from Cabo Pulmo to Punta Pescadero is 
possible. 

Punta Pescadero, a good area for open- 
water game fish and a variety of reef fish, 
is a relatively short trip by boat from 
Rancho Leonero. Bi-colored damselfish, 
blennies, jacks, colorful starfish, and a 
fantastic selection of tropical fish, reside 
in every reef structure. The beautiful 
Cortez angelfish are one of many of the 
local inhabitants. They dart in and out of 
the natural crevices and holes in pairs, 
as does the equally attractive butterfly 
fish. The bright markings of the Cortez 
lobster makes it stand out as one of the 
most striking creatures on the reef. 

Night diving on the reef is also very in¬ 
teresting. The radiant corals open to 
feed, and fish hold still, enabling you to 
touch them. Free-swimming moray eels 



“LIKE DIVING IN AN AQUARIUM” 

"Divers love Rancho Leonero," says Jim Stewart, Diving Officer for the prestigious 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography and DEMA’s Pioneer Diver of the Year. "It's like 
diving in an aquarium." 

With its own famous "double reef," directly in front of the resort, and the incom¬ 
parable Pulmo Reef just minutes away, Rancho Leonero's East Cape Divers offers 
the best, most accessible diving in Baja, with a complete dive shop at your service. 
Call today for a color brochure. 

RANCHO LEONERO FEATURES: 

Boat & Beach Dives □ NAUI Instructor/Divemaster □ 
Rentals n Full hotel facilities □ Baja’s best fishing 

For additional information write or call: 

East Cape Divers at fabulous Rancho Leonero on the magic Sea of Cortez, 

223 Via de San Ysidro, San Ysidro, CA 92143 (800) 696-2164 (CA) or (619) 428-2164 


can be seen as they slither through the 
darkness in search of food. There is quite 
a variety of tiny nocturnal creatures 
which provide a haven for the macro 
photographer. 

Rincon is another great dive site for 
finding larger game fish. The area is not 
quite as protected as the others, so the 
currents can get strong. Rincon seems to 
be the underwater hangout for puffer- 
fish. While swimming along the out¬ 
croppings, they can be approached easi¬ 
ly and even caught. Once in hand, the 
fish puffs and you have yourself one big, 
spiny ball with two huge glassy eyes. 
The pufferfish also is the victim of an 
odd occurrence that happens at certain 
times of the year, when the shorelines 
will be covered with hundreds of dead 
pufferfish. What causes this mass die¬ 
off? Pollution? High water temperatures 
in the summer months? Heavy storms? 
Mass suicide? No one knows. But it does 
make for an odd spectacle. 

At a site called Los Frales, there is a 600 
foot wall dive 15 feet from shore. The 
hanging ledges resemble waterfalls, with 
sand spilling over the steep drop-off 
rather than water. You can get deep very 
quickly here, especially when chasing 
some of the grouper that can appear to 
be as large as Volkswagens. As with all 
wall dives, it is always spectacular. 

The accommodations at Rancho Leo¬ 
nero are deluxe for Mexico. The rooms 
are very large with queen-sized beds. At 
this time there are 12 rooms. The rooms 
are airy and have ceiling fans and patios 
overlooking the sea. The comfortable 
restaurant and bar with outdoor dining 
area is a great gathering place. The food 
was very good with three meals served 
daily. 

Private aircraft can land at the resort's 
3,200-foot runway and small commercial 
charters are available at Cabo airport. 

There is a dive shop at the resort 
which is equipped with compressor, 
tanks and weights. Some additional gear 
is available, but it is best to bring your 
own. 

Rancho Leonero is ideal for anyone 
who wants to get away and relax in the 
old, real Mexico. There are stories that in 
the 1500s, Cortez sailed into this region 
and marched off into the desert with a 
large quantity of gold. Artifacts are still 
being found near ancient Indian dwell¬ 
ings and caves, some of which are not 
too far from the resort. As legend has it, 
the gold is still hidden somewhere 
nearby. 

Diving packages start at $356 per per¬ 
son, double occupancy for four days and 
three nights with two days of diving (two 
tanks). The rate includes meals and 
taxes. 

For more infromation contact: Hotel 
Rancho Leonero, P.O. Box 2573, Canoga 
Park, CA 91306. Phone (619) 428-2164. $ 
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SOME PEOPLE ARE BORN 10 GREATNESS. 
OTHERS CAST FOR IT. 


That big beauty has been rolling just out of range all morning, 
taunting you, playing on your mind—not on your line. Enough. 

You need some distance, so you turn for your Shimano® 
Aero™ Stradic™. 

The slowly rising sun glints off its champagne-colored 
anodized spool and its gold-plated screws, as reassuringly classic as a 
Rolls Royce hood ornament. 

Six pound line slips frictionless off the Aero Spool™ like water 
over smooth stones. The small spinner barely ripples the surface. 

He rolls. You smile. . _____ ___ 

Oswmnno 


Please respect and protect our natural resources. 

For a copy of our 1991 Shimano catalog and a Team Shimano Patch, please send $2.00 to: Shimano American Corp., P.O. Box 19615, One Shimano 



e, Irvine, CA 92713-9615. 






Maui diver carefully examines a small octopus. Above, a sea turtle “waves" at 
photographer. Plant, at right, is a silver sword, found only on Haleakala volcano. 


The image TV projects of 
Hawaii will be quickly 
dispelled by your first visit. 


PARADISE 

RECONSIDERED 


/j 
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BY D. HOLDEN BAILEY 



T o tell the truth, I first visited 
Hawaii at the insistence of 
my wife. I'd seen numerous 
movies and TV programs 
filmed on location there, but 
they always gave me the impression that 
Hawaii was just another overrated vaca¬ 
tion place, fine for sunbathing and frol¬ 
icking in the surf but not exacly a seri¬ 
ous diver's cup of tea. To merely admit 
I was wrong, would be a gross under¬ 
statement. I immediately fell in love 
with the chain of islands that Mark 
Twain called, “The loveliest fleet of 
islands that is anchored in any ocean." 

The Hawaiian Islands were each 
painstakingly formed from the upward 
propagation of magma which, under 
tremendous pressure, escaped from an 
opening in the ocean floor. The lava 
cooled and solidified as it contacted the 
water, gradually building an enormous 
mound until it finally reached the sur¬ 
face of the Pacific, more than three miles 
above. This incredible, million-year-old 
process is still at work, adding new 
black acreage each year to Hawaii, the 
youngest of the island chain. 

The Polynesians first came to these 
isolated islands 1,300 years ago and liked 
them so much they stayed. I can easily 
understand why, as I'm sorely tempted 
to stay myself. 

Most visiting divers make their way 
to the islands of Maui or Hawaii, the 
"Big Island." 

The "Big Island" is indeed the largest, 
by far, of the Hawaiin Islands—so large 



-/ 



it has room for the 224,000-acre Parker 
Ranch, the largest privately owned 
ranch in America. It also has room for 
the two largest mountain land masses 
in the world, with room left over for 
miles of perfect, palm-shaded beaches, 

D. Holden Bailey is a free-lance writer and 
photographer from Ohio. He is a frequent con¬ 
tributor to SCUBAPRO Diving & Snorkeling. 
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countless cascading waterfalls, and 
some of the world's top-rated golf 
courses. The abundance of colorful, fra¬ 
grant flowers has earned it a second 
nickname, the "Orchid Isle." 

It was on Hawaii that the original Poly¬ 
nesians first set foot, after crossing 
several thousand miles of empty ocean 


in double-hulled sailing canoes, navigat¬ 
ing by the sun and the stars. In addition 
to the food plants and livestock they 
transported from their homeland, the 
Marquesas, they brought their religion 
of gods and goddesses, including Pele, 
goddess of volcanic fires. It is on this 
island, they say, that Pele, at once both 


TRAVEL 
TIPS 


GENERAL INFORMATION:_ 

The winter months of November to 
April are occasionally interrupted by 
windy, rainy, or cool weather, but 
"cool” here is the mid-sixties. Highs, 
year-round, range from the low- 
eighties to the low-nineties. These 
months are also the high-season, 
with subsequent higher prices. 

Water temperature varies from the 
mid-seventies in winter to the mid¬ 
eighties in summer. Visibility is 
usually in the 100-foot range, but is 
less during periods of unusually 
severe wind or rain conditions. 

In addition to the excellent diving, 
Hawaii has far too many other at¬ 
tractions to experience in one trip. 
Visitors can enjoy hundreds of miles 
of hiking trails, visit the Hawaii 
Volcanos National Park, take 
helicopter or plane rides into other¬ 
wise inaccessible areas of the islands, 
swim in cold, pure mountain 
streams, ride horseback along remote 
beaches, surf, windsail, deep-sea 
fish, or enjoy any one of a number 
of other outdoor activities available. 

For those who like to shop, both is¬ 
lands have many more stores than 
you could possibly visit in one trip, of¬ 
fering everything from flowered leis to 
whalebone scrimshaw to Kona coffee, 
a locally grown blend which eager 
tourists cart home by the sackful. 
DIVE OPERATIONS_ 

Diving in Hawaii is a little more 
costly than some places, which is 
understandable, considering the out¬ 
rageous real estate prices and high 
cost of living here. A two-tank dive 
generally runs $60 to $80, but is 
less if purchased in a package. 

Kona Coast Divers is owned and 
operated by Jim and Julie Robinson. 


They dive more than fifty sites which 
are all within a 30-minute ride 
aboard their comfortable dive boats. 
Their full-service shop is stocked 
with the finest scuba gear, including 
the full line of SCUBAPRO equip¬ 
ment. 

Lahaina Divers, located on Maui, 
is owned by Blain and Kim Roberts, 
and is a PADI Five Star Training 
Center. Their two fast boats take 
divers to sites on Maui, Molokini 
and Lanai every day. Aquatics Kaui 
is located on Kaui Island and offers 
complete dive packages tailored to 
individual needs and offers the same 
high level of service as Kona Coast 
and Lahaina Divers. 

Central Pacific Divers is located 
in the center of Lahaina. The man¬ 
ager, Howard Lindeman, is a very 
experienced diver. Their two dive 
boats, 43 and 50 feet long, are fast 
and comfortable. Contact: Central 
Pacific Divers, 780 Front St., Lahaina, 
HI 96761, or phone (800) 551-6767. 

Additional dive shops are listed in 
the Dive Shop Directory in this 
magazine. 

LODGING_ 

Hawaii offers hotel rooms in a wide 
range of prices, with some being sur¬ 
prisingly affordable, while the most 
expensive ones have prices which 
would give Donald Trump pause. 

For the best packages, check your 
local travel agencies or with the dive 
shops. 

AIRLINES_ 

Several airlines serve the Hawaiian 
islands, but one of the best is 
Hawaiian Airlines. Rated one of the 
safest in the industry, it has been in 
operation since 1929. In addition to 
several inter-island flights per day, 
Hawaiian Airlines offers several 
flights per week from Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, San Diego, Las 
Vegas, Seattle, and Salt Lake City. 
Because of unstable air fares at time 
of publication, prices are not quoted. 


benevolent and wrathful, now resides. 

The molten lava which Pele caused to 
be spewed from the five fiery volcanos 
of Hawaii cooled when it encountered 
the sea, hardening into its present con¬ 
tours on the sea floor. Tunnels, valleys, 
arches, caverns, ridges and pinnacles of 
many sizes can be found. Over the cen¬ 
turies, hard corals have taken hold in 
many places, their shapes and colors 
contrasting sharply with the grays and 
blacks of the solidified lava. A few 
sponges have taken hold, but are not 
nearly as common as they are in the 
Caribbean. 

Most diving is done along the Kona 
Coast, a strip of western shoreline about 
80 miles long, which is protected from 
the brisk trade winds by Mauna Kea 
and Mauna Loa. These two volcanos, 
both nearly 14,000 feet high, also pre¬ 
vent most rain clouds from reaching the 
Kona Coast, resulting in far less rainfall 
than at Hilo, located on the eastern 
shore, which receives enough rainfall to 
allow orchids to thrive. 

Although I miss the Caribbean's 
sponges, the hordes of rainbow-colored 
reef fish, many of which are endemic to 
the Hawaiian Islands, more than com¬ 
pensate. There are over 400 species of 
reef and inshore fish here, not counting 
pelagics and deep-water fish. 

On my last visit, my first dive was with 
Kona Coast Divers. The sun was just 
completing its daily struggle over the 
14,000-foot crest of Mauna Kea, the 
"white mountain," as we skimmed over 
the small waves on our way to Long 
Lava Tube, the first of two planned dives. 

Clouds were already beginning to 
form around the slopes of the enormous 
volcano, as they do nearly every day, 
completely enveloping its summit. Be¬ 
low the clouds, emerald-green patches of 
sugarcane covered much of the lower ele¬ 
vations. With such exotic scenery to en¬ 
joy, the 35-minute boat ride passed very 
quickly. It was difficult to concentrate on 
the pre-dive briefing which we received 
from the divemaster along the way. 

I had only been out of the water for 
about two weeks, but I was still eager 
to dive as we dropped anchor, only a 
few yards from a craggy shoreline of 
black lava. As I languidly drifted 
downward through the warm, caressing 
blue water of the Pacific, I immediately 
began to experience that old, familiar 
feeling. A sedate feeling of calmness, 
happiness, contentment, and satisfac¬ 
tion grew just beneath a veneer of ex¬ 
citement and overwhelming joy. These 
conflicting emotions somehow inter¬ 
twined in such a way as to be complete¬ 
ly indistinguishable. 

In Hawaii's Humpback Whales, writers 
Gregory Dean Kaufman and Paul Henry 
Forestell state, "Some small cetaceans, 
such as the bottlenose dolphin, are 
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believed to live in a continuous alpha 
state—a state of mind that humans ex¬ 
perience when they are relaxed. Studies 
of humans have shown that when 
placed in an aquatic environment in 
which traditional gravitational forces are 
removed, the brain spends relatively 
more time in the alpha state and the 
body requires less sleep." 

Could be, or maybe it's just the tran- 
quilizing effect that breathing nitrogen 
under pressure has on the brain, or a 
combination of the two. Whatever the 
cause, it works for me. 

We were immediately surrounded by 
a host of finny jewels, mostly bluestripe 
snappers and black durgons and by a 
solitary sea turtle. 

As only divers know, "surrounded," 
underwater, is not quite the same as it 
is on land. Underwater, you have the 
added dimension of above and below 
to contend with, and it takes a little get¬ 
ting used to. On several occasions, I've 
witnessed divers searching for their 
buddies, who spun completely around 
several times in vain, while the buddy 
diver was swimming blithely overhead, 
within touching distance, the whole 
time. 

I'd like to think the fish were just enjoy¬ 
ing our company, but I'm sure divers had 
fed the last several generations of them 
and implanted a Pavlovian expectation of 
free food in their tiny brains, causing 
them to converge on any bug-eyed, bub¬ 
ble-blowing creature in the area. 

The turtle, which has been christened 
Ninja, was the most persistent of the lot, 


swimming hopefully from diver to diver, 
sometimes even bumping them. Huge 
clouds of bubbles, exhaled by overly- 
excited divers, rose toward the surface. 

Attracted by the dark cloud of ink 
being emitted by an octopus one of the 
divemasters had plucked from its lair. 
Ninja swam over for a closer look. Disap¬ 
pointed, the turtle checked each of the 
divers again before leaving, its front flip¬ 


pers propelling it gracefully toward 
deeper water. I watched until it was out 
of sight, then checked my camera. I was 
almost out of film, but I was sure I had 
at least one good turtle shot. 

The group of divers, about 12 in all, 
watched as their bubble production 
slowly returning to normal levels, then 
followed the divemaster as he led the 
way to the lava tube. Most of us swam 
(Please turn to page 52) 
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BY M. TIMOTHY O'KEEFE 


W ant to dive for free? Go 
to Jamaica—quickly. 
Jamaica, the Carib¬ 
bean's largest English- 
speaking country, has 
gotten into diving like no other island. 
Dive operations seem as numerous as 
bottles of Jamaican-brewed Red Stripe 
beer, popping up almost everywhere. 

This transformation has been amaz¬ 
ingly rapid, having taken place only in 
the last three years. The last time I did 
a Jamaica overview I found dive shops 
to be relatively few and far between. At 
many of the top hotels today, however, 
dive shops are as common as clothing 
boutiques but, unlike the T-shirts and 
tank tops, the diving doesn't cost extra. 

That's because over a dozen of the big 
resorts have become all-inclusive and. 


M. Timothy O'Keefe is Editor-at-Large for the 
Florida Sportsman and a professor of journalism 
at Central Florida University. 


in Jamaica, all-inclusive means just that. 
One flat fee paid in advance covers 
room, meals, roundtrip airport trans¬ 
fers, all sports activities and—here's 
where an operation like Club Med 
makes much of its money—bar drinks 
of any type and in any quantity from 
sunrise to sunset. 

What about the quality of Jamaica's 
all-inclusives? It's no secret that some 
are a bit sleazy in tone, but just as 
Jamaica has busied itself embracing div¬ 
ing, it has also been busy redefining the 
all-inclusive concept. 

A prime example is the recently 
opened Swept Away resort in Negril, 
which has perhaps Jamaica's best div¬ 
ing. I stayed there shortly after it first 
opened, and it won me over totally. I 
could live forever at Swept Away, with 
its spacious rooms, and never grow tired 
of the amazingly varied menu (lobster, 
giant prawns, veal, lasagne), its very 
friendly and attentive staff and the 


wonderful beach where I watched the 
sun rise and set every day. 

The dive shop is located right next to 
the open-air, plantation-style dining 
room, so it's an easy stroll over after 
breakfast for a prompt 9 o'clock depar¬ 
ture. While the first trip is out, Swept 
Away's accredited instructors are in the 
pool with never-evers, running them 
through a quick resort course that will 
have them aboard the 11 o'clock boat. 
The afternoon is usually, but not always, 
reserved for snorkeling. The whirlpool 
behind the dive shop is an excellent 
place to relax after coming ashore. 

Besides diving. Swept Away offers 
sailing, water skiing, a weight room, a 
martial arts workout room, separate 
squash and handball courts, and tennis 
courts. The setting for all these activities 
is a lushly landscaped ground with two- 
story cottages that blend well with the 
scenery. 

The cost? Not as high as you might ex- 


One-stop, one-price, all-inclusive are words 
that are bringing divers on the run to the shores of Jamaica. 


RACE TO JAMAICA 

Divers, opposite and below, at cavern opening near Negril. Below, is Rose Hall Great House at Montego Bay. 
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TRAVEL I 
TIPS | 

GETTING THERE_ 

Jamaica is served by American, 
BWIA, Air Jamaica, Northwest and 
the Orlando Shuttle. Northwest 
Airlines recently inaugurated a daily 
flight that is one of the most con¬ 
venient for arrival and departure. It 
arrives in Montego Bay before 3 
p.m., in plenty of time to reach a 
location as far away as Ocho Rios, 
check in and take a swim before 
sunset. Some other airlines' flights 
arrive either too late or too early for 
convenient connections for travelers 
from outside Florida. 

This past May I was fortunate to 
fly in Northwest's first-class section. 
The quality of the food and service 
was reminiscent of quality European 
first-class seating. Economy-class 
service was also quite good and all 
flights were on time. Northwest flies 
into Tampa, by-passing the dreaded 
confusion and hassle of Miami 
International. 

In August, I returned to Jamaica 
on a direct flight from my hometown 
via a new service known as the 
Orlando Shuttle, which flies on 
Sundays and Thursdays. The shuttle 
is actually a chartered Air Jamaica 
727 jet. The shuttle is a good option 
not only for Central Floridians, but 
for Disney vacationers who want to pop 
down to the islands for a few days. 

Regardless of airline, it is essential 
to be at the airport at least two 
hours ahead of departure for your 
return flight. When passengers for 
two or three flights arrive 
simultaneously in early afternoon, it 
can take almost an hour to clear im¬ 
migration and security. 

WHERE TO STAY_ 

Jamaica offers a wide array to fit all 
budgets. Negril's best all-inclusives 
are Swept Away, The Grand Lido 
and The Negril Inn. It's foolish to 


consider any other type. In Montego 
Bay and Ocho Rios, the nod goes to 
the incredibly popular Sandals chain 
of all-inclusives, another quality 
operation. Sandals, however, has a 
couples-only policy, so it's not for 
everyone. 

The family-oriented Boscobel Beach 
at Ocho Rios (a former Playboy 
hotel, ironically) should please any 
discriminating vacationer who 
doesn't mind lots of children 
around. The elegant Grand Lido in 
Negril is in a class by itself. 

If you want the absolute best 
without regard to price, in Montego 
Bay it's the Half Moon Club, an ex¬ 
clusive property that has been one of 
Jamaica's finest for years. It has an 
array of accommodations, from 
cottages to suites to apartments to 
hotel rooms. The Jamaica Inn in 
Ocho Rios is a favorite of upper- 
crust tourists from the States, 

Canada and Britain who like the 
classy service and quiet surround¬ 
ings. Sans Souci and The Plantation 
Inn are two other quality choices in 
Ocho Rios. 

If you're adventurous enough to 
travel on to Port Antonio, Goblin 
Hill Villas will give you a taste of 
the celebrity lifestyle. You'll have 
your own maid to cook and serve 
your meals. Goblin Hill is just above 
Port Antonio's one-dive operation. 
DIVING_ 

If it's included, why go anywhere but 
an all-inclusive? However, check in 
advance to see how many dives are in¬ 
cluded in a day; making more than 
one could cost extra. Independent 
dive shops operate in all the resort 
areas. Try Poseidon Nemrod, a PADI 
training center, just west of Monte¬ 
go Bay in St. James for wall diving 
and access to the marine park. Negril 
Scuba Center is affiliated with the 
Negril Inn and Negril Beach Club, 
but provides services to all divers. 
Also in Negril is SunDivers, a PADI 
5-Star facility serving the Rock Cliff 
and Poinciana hotels. 

Just east of Montego Bay is the Fish¬ 
erman's Inn and Dive Resort and 


Sea World Resorts, both of which 
offer diving on the nearby wall. 
GETTING AROUND_ 

Taxis are abundant, and unless you 
plan to do a lot of touring on your 
own, they're the cheapest form of 
transportation. Rental cars are in¬ 
credibly expensive, averaging 
US$400 per week, plus tax and in¬ 
surance; that's about double the cost 
anywhere else in the Caribbean. 
Driving in Jamaica requires your 
full, close attention because of the 
big trucks that come barrelling 
around curves with no warning, 
and because of the narrowness of 
the roads. 

CURRENCY_ 

Jamaican dollars can be purchased in 
the airport at a currency exchange 
bureau even before you go through 
customs. Keep the exchange slip if 
you intend to convert back before 
leaving the country. There is a bank 
in the departure lounge, but it 
usually has long lines. If you're 
running late, you may not have 
time to take care of business. 

Prices are usually posted in 
Jamaican dollars but check to make 
sure. The recent exchange rate was 
roughly J$7 to US$1. There is an 
airport departure tax of J$80, and be 
careful not to get caught by it. You 
cannot pay the tax in anything but 
local currency. 

ELECTRICAL CURRENT_ 

In most places, it's 110/50 cycle 
instead of 60 cycle, which means 
strobes will recharge slower. Some of 
the older hotels still run on 220, but 
furnish converters on request. 
DOCUMENTS_ 

A passport is best, but not necessary. 
A notarized birth certificate or 
voter's registration card with some 
sort of photo ID will suffice. A 
driver’s license alone will not/ 
MORE INFORMATION_ 

For hotel, sports, or virtually any 
other information, call the Jamaica 
Tourist Board, toll-free, at 
(800) JAMAICA. S 


pect: only about $100 a day, per person. 
The meals alone, if taken in a regular 
hotel restaurant, would come close to 
totaling that amount, especially with 
wine and drinks. Swept Away may have 
a more complete sports complex than 
most, but the rest of its operation is fair¬ 


ly typical of most other Jamaican all- 
inclusives. An all-inclusive vacation, 
Jamaican-style, is hard for divers to 
match anywhere else. 

Negril diving has a major advantage 
over the other popular dive locations at 
Montego Bay, Runaway Bay and Ocho 


Rios. Because it's on the lee side, its 
waters are the most diver-friendly, so 
there's less chance of getting blown off 
the water. Mornings are usually flat-lake 
calm for the first several hours, then stir 
up a bit as the island heats up (known 
as the land mass effect) and the fresh, 
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cool breeze blows in from the ocean. By 
afternoon it can get choppy, but not 
enough to keep a dive boat from going 
out. 

Another Negril advantage: during the 
brief rainy season from May to June and 
September to October, Negril (as well as 
Montego Bay) receives less rain than do 
Runaway Bay and Ocho Rios. That 
means less runoff and clearer visibility, 
often to between 80 and 120 feet. How¬ 
ever, during my last visit in August, a 
heavy plankton bloom made photo ef¬ 
forts fairly miserable; water conditions 
in winter would probably be more 
reliable. 

The best sponge and coral formations 
are found down deep, at 70 feet and 
more, under ledges and overhangs. 
Perhaps the best dive of all is the Throne 
Room—a huge cavern at 60 feet, royally 
decorated with big, colorful sponges. 
Care must be taken not to stir up the 
bottom in the narrow confines of the 
room. In addition, two small airplanes 
have been sunk for divers to explore. 

Jamaica's landscape, with its tall moun¬ 
tains and deep valleys, is perhaps the 
Caribbean's most striking. The most 
notable topographical features in Negril 
are not found inland, though, but along 
the waterfront. Foremost is the beach, 
which ends at a great cliff formation that 
creates a high overlook along the rest of 
the coastline. 

Fronting the westernmost tip of Jamai¬ 
ca, you'd expect Negril to witness many 
spectacular sunsets, and it does. Rick's 
Cafe is the favorite overlook, a tamer Ca¬ 
ribbean version of Key West's famous 
sunset celebration. The music is loud, 
the beer is cold and the women worth 
watching. (Veteran travelers agree that 
Jamaica is home to some of the world's 
most beautiful women. That's not just 
a sexist comment, since the underwater 
model who accompanied me came to 
the same conclusion.) Though Rick's of¬ 
fers dinner, most people leave soon after 
sunset, perhaps because they're staying 
at all-inclusives. 

In deciding which part of Jamaica to 
visit, some people may be put off by 
many of the current guide book descrip¬ 
tions of Negril as a "sybaritic, hedonis¬ 
tic" destination. Negril originally gained 
that reputation from a resort calling itself 
Hedonism II. When first opened, it 
seemed to cater mostly to overweight, 
socially lacking Northeasterners desper¬ 
ately seeking romance. Despite efforts to 
picture it otherwise, it was a sad place. 

Today, Hedonism II is a favorite of 
some college students, and with the ex¬ 
ception of it and a few small places that 
seem trapped in '60s culture, most of 
Negril's major resorts tend toward nor¬ 
malcy. Places like Swept Away and The 
Grand Lido (another excellent Negril all- 
inclusive) appeal to more affluent vaca¬ 


tioners rather than to the drop-out drug¬ 
gie types who flocked here in the '70s. 

So if the guide books disturb you, 
dismiss them as the work of either sex¬ 
ually repressed, geekily spectacled jour¬ 
nalists who wouldn't recognize a 
sybarite outside of a dictionary or the 
out-of-date jottings of someone who 
hasn't recently visited Negril. Negril's 
character has changed immensely. 
Though it may once have exemplified 
poor taste, today Negril has a definite 
touch of class. 

Montego Bay, site of the Donald Sang- 
ster Airport and considered the interna¬ 
tional gateway for most divers, lies 
about 90 minues east of Negril. Com¬ 
pared to laid-back Negril which consists 
primarily of vacation resorts, "Mo Bay" 
is a huge, sprawling metropolis. Several 
of its larger hotels are located in the 
heart of town, but divers normally 
prefer the waterfront resorts. Mostly 
honeymooners and those on bargain 
packages .stay downtown. 

Mo Bay currently features the coun¬ 
try's only marine sanctuary, though 
there are strong hopes that it will ex¬ 
pand to include sections of Negril and 
Ocho Rios. As a marine sanctuary, cor¬ 
als and fish are protected, which means 
this is one of the few places in Jamaica 
where reef fish are not subject to con¬ 
stant pressure from local spear fisher¬ 
men or to the reef-plundering fish traps 
that destroy everything they catch re¬ 
gardless of size or commercial value. 
Hopefully, Montego Bay's protected sta¬ 
tus will one day be the norm, not the 
exception. 

Although beach diving is quite good 
in many places, especially around the 
Chalet Caribe Hotel, 10 mooring buoys 
have been installed to protect coral from 
falling anchors. The positive effects of 
the reef protection effort are most easily 
noticed at a reef where schools of 
sergeant majors, yellowtail snappers 
and Bermuda chubs willingly follow 
divers. Known as Hannie's Fish Feeding 
Station, it was declared a marine sanc- 
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tuary almost a decade ago by Poseidon 
Nemrod Divers. 

Two other notable sites include Black 
Coral Alley where black coral grows in 
profusion inside a small coral canyon, 
and Basket Reef, so-named for its great 
number of basket sponges. 

Since most dive operations do their 
heavy-duty diving in the morning, the 
afternoon is free for exploring the Mo 
Bay region. River rafting is available on 
the Great River in daytime, and at night 
the river's banks are lit with torches to 
mark the pathway for the evening floats, 
which include a Jamaican dinner, a folk¬ 
lore show and dancing to a reggae band. 

A full-day program known as Hilton 
High Day takes visitors up into the 
mountains to visit the old Hilton plan¬ 
tation, still a working property. The 
Hilton High Day provides an excellent 
opportunity for getting into the country¬ 
side and meeting the local people. It 
begins with a huge Jamaican breakfast, 
followed by rides in a tethered hot-air 
balloon. For me, the high point was 
visiting a nearby school and interacting 
with the charming and friendly 
Jamaican children. Afterwards, it's back 
to the plantation house and more Jamai- 
can-style food—in my instance, roast 
suckling pig. 

Two restored plantation houses. Rose 




Hall and Greenwood, are just east of 
Mo Bay on the road to Ocho Rios. In the 
1700s Rose Hall may have been the 
finest great house in the entire West In¬ 
dies. Rose Hall is the setting for one of 
Jamaica's best legend: the story about its 
second mistress, Annie Palmer, who 
murdered three husbands and a plan¬ 
tation overseer. 

Domestic conditions were less volatile 
at the lesser-known Greenwood Great 
House, which provides visitors with an 
idea of what life was like on one of the 
old sugar plantations. A highlight of the 
tour is the rare book library, which con¬ 
tains copies dating back as far as 1697. 

Falmouth and Runaway Bay, small 
communities located on the road to 
Ocho Rios, specialize in wall diving. 
Most of the walls begin in just 30 to 40 
feet of water and are located close to 
shore, within a half-mile. They typical¬ 
ly bottom out in the 120- to 130-foot 
range. The swim down may reveal col¬ 
orful gorgonians, tube and elephant ear 
sponges, big trees of black coral and 
some nice schools of fish, such as Atlan¬ 
tic spadefish. 

Personally, I find Ocho Rios the most 
striking part of Jamaica. The name, in¬ 
cidentally, does not derive from its 
Spanish translation, "eight rivers," but 
is a particularly bad corruption of the 
word chorreras which describes the 
many streams and rivers that cascade 


down from the limestone rocks. 

The most famous cascade in Jamaica, 
if not the entire Caribbean, is Dunn's 
River Falls, the image used on many 
posters to advertise and symbolize 
Jamaica. Dunn's River Falls is a beautiful 
waterfall—all 600 feet of it—which can 
be climbed either with the assistance of 
a (paid) river guide or on one's own. 
Considering that this is cold mountain 
water, the falls is most comfortably 
climbed when the sun and air tempera¬ 
ture are at their highest. 

In the past, pesky souvenir hawkers 
detracted from a Dunn's River visit, but 
the area has been redesigned and the 
ardent vendors are fenced well away 
from the falls and its boardwalk. Do take 
time to inspect the wood carvings dis¬ 
played, which are some of Jamaica's best 
souvenirs. Some works are outstanding. 
Not normally a shopper, I ended up 
buying a three-foot by two-foot, 
35-pound carved head of a dreadlocked 
Rastafarian I named Bob (as in Marley); 
it looks better than it sounds. I had a 
porter at the Half Moon Club in Mo Bay 
put in protective wrapping so it would 
travel in the cargo hold during my flight; 
the airline handled Bob with consider¬ 
able care, and he now leans against my 
living room wall until I can figure out 
where and how to hang him properly. 
Yet to be raised to his full glory. Bob is 
still quite a conversation piece. 
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Ocho Rios' 20-acre Carinosa Gardens 
contains a series of smaller but more 
lushly landscaped falls. It's a more diffi¬ 
cult climb on the boardwalk here than 
at Dunn's River, but the trek is worth it. 
Carinosa also has some beautiful or¬ 
chids and a tropical bird aviary you can 
walk through. 

Prospect Plantation, toured by a 
canopied cart pulled by a tractor, pro¬ 
vides another good look into the 
agricultural life that fueled the Jamaican 
economy before tourism. The plantation 
is thick with exotic fruit and tropical 
trees planted over many decades, in¬ 
cluding those placed in the ground by 
Charlie Chaplin and Winston Churchill. 

Regrettably, most of the shallow reefs 
close to the shore around Ocho Rios 
took quite a battering from hurricanes 
over the past decade. I can remember 
how thick the corals, anemones and 
sponges were in the late 70s. I was 
sickened to see the sorry state of the 
reefs in front of the Sandals Resort, and 
I was angered to see a series of fish 
traps, containing a wide variety of dy¬ 
ing and dead tropicals, positioned right 
next to the reefs. I saw several beautiful 
patches of coral, signs that the reefs are 
beginning a comeback, but they'll never 
develop properly unless the life- 
strangling fish traps are removed. 

At Ocho Rios today, it's necessary to 
go fairly deep, such as to Devil's Reef 
which bottoms out at 130 feet, to find 
reminders of what flourished every¬ 
where. I expect the diving prospects at 
Ocho Rios will improve in early 1991 
when La Mer, a dedicated dive resort for 
serious divers, opens just to the east. To 
be successful, La Mer will have to locate 
some outstanding sites; those accus¬ 
tomed to Bonaire or Cayman are not apt 
to be content with the common milk 
run. 

Beyond Ocho Rios is Port Antonio— 
the birthplace of Jamaica's tourism. Port 
Antonio is usually ignored in favor of 
the previously mentioned resort areas. 
But just a few decades ago, it beguiled 
such cruise ship passengers as Rudyard 
Kipling, William Randolph Hearst, 
Clara Bow and J.P. Morgan. Actor Errol 
Flynn loved Port Antonio so much he 
moved there! His widow still runs a 
boutique at one of the hotels. 

As for diving, this is still fairly 
unknown territory. Only one dive 
operator currently serves Port Antonio; 
I admit I have yet to put on a face mask 
here. But this is beautiful countryside 
and the rafting on the Rio Grande is 
said to be the country's best. 

With Port Antonio only 133 miles east 
of Montego Bay and Negril only 52 
miles to the east, it sounds plausible to 
dash from one end of the island to the 
next to try different sites in a single day. 
The seemingly short distances are 


deceptive, a point I can't emphasize 
enough. The winding, narrow roads 
make for slow traffic. It takes, for in¬ 
stance, about three hours to travel from 
Negril to Ocho Rios, and almost another 
three to Port Antonio. You can wear 
yourself out driving from one end of the 
country to the other. 

That's why most visitors stay in one 
area or split it only between locations 
for a one-week vacation. If you're going 
to be here for two weeks, by all means 
move farther along. 

For one week, I'd recommend Negril 
and Ocho Rios, with the final night 
spent in Mo Bay for some quick Great 
House sightseeing before your next 
day's departure. That way, when you 
come back, you'll know better which 
region to concentrate on. 

And you probably will come back. 
Jamaica is not only one of the Carib¬ 
bean's prettiest islands (if not the pret¬ 
tiest), its diving is certainly comparable 
to that found at many popular dive sites, 
such as the British Virgin Islands. 
Jamaica offers more land-based activities 
than just about any other dive mecca. 
There is more truth than hyperbole in 
the current advertising slogan, "Make 
It Jamaica, Again." Jamaica has become 
one of my favorite islands, and I 
welcome every opportunity to visit. $ 
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Mix egg, flour, baking powder, tomato 
paste, hot sauce, and thyme with suffi¬ 
cient water to form a fairly firm batter. 
Add seafood and allow to rest for 20 
minutes prior to deep frying. Use 
dessert spoon for forming fritters. Drop 
batter into hot oil, fry until golden 
brown and drain on paper towels. Serve 
with cocktail sauce. Serves 6. 

GRATIN OF TROPICAL 
FRUIT 


/ n Jamaica, the word nyam 
means to eat, and Jamaica's 
cuisine—as varied as the 
island's diverse racial mix— 
is a wonderful place to dine. The 
choices range from traditional ackee 
and salt fish to the finest Continen¬ 
tal cooking. And to cap off every 
meal, there is rich Blue Mountain 


Half Moon Club 

The Sugar Mill Restaurant at the 
fabled Half Moon Club in Montego 
Bay is one of the island's finest 
restaurants. It’s located next to the 
golf course and is open to the public, 
but reservations are a must. The 
fritters are a favorite opening to 
many meals. 


ROSE HALL FISH OR 
SHRIMP FRITTERS 

10 oz. fish fillet or shrimp, shelled, 
cut in V4-inch pieces 
1 oz. onion, finely diced 
1 oz. celery, finely diced 
1 oz. red and green sweet pepper, 
finely diced 
1 tsp. tomato paste 

1 egg (beaten) 

V< tsp. thyme, dry or fresh 
Vi tsp. baking powder 
10 oz. flour 

Vi tsp. hot pepper sauce of some sort 
water and salt to taste 

2 oz. Jamaican dark rum or sherry 
Bring rum (or sherry) to a boil in a small 
sauce pan. Add fish or shrimp. Cook for 
2 minutes and drain. Let cool in refri¬ 
gerator for 30 minutes. 


The 

dining 
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Tropical fruits, available in many states 
during the summer months, take on a 
totally different character when mixed 
with Jamaican orange liqueur. 

1 large mango, peeled and sliced 
lengthwise 

2 bananas, peeled and sliced 

4 papaya slices 

2 oranges, peeled and sliced 
2 large egg yolks 

5 Tbsp. brown sugar 

4 oz. Jamaican orange liqueur 
Arrange fruit slices on buttered serving 
plates. Beat egg yolks with brown sugar 
and liqueur. Heat gently in a double 
boiler, beating constantly until thick, 
foamy and warm to the touch. Spoon 
mixture over fruit and glaze briefly 
under a hot grill to lightly brown the 
surface. Serve immediately. Serves 4. 

The next two recipes were favorites of 
mine at the main restaurant of the Half 
Moon Club itself, an open-air restaurant 
right on the beach. We may seem to be 
using a lot of Jamaican spirits in this list 
of recipes, but one taste will explain 
why. Calypso coffee tastes as good as 
any dessert. 

COFFEE CALYPSO _ 

Frost a tall glass with a mixture of sugar 
and cocoa. Pour in a cup of Blue Moun¬ 
tain coffee and add 1 oz. Tia Maria and 
1 oz. brandy. Top with whipped cream 
and powdered cocoa. 











Sandals Ocho Rios 

The Sandals all-inclusives are one of 
Jamaica's great success stories. New 
Sandals are continually opening— 
sometimes two in a particular 
location—because the demand is so 
great. Reservations must be made 
well in advance to ensure a spot. 

The excellent dining, which ranges 
from casual to gourmet, is one of the 
reasons for the popularity of Sandals 
Ocho Rios. 

SEAFOOD SYMPHONY 

2 oz. shrimp 
4 oz. lobster 
8 oz. fish fillet 
2 oz. crab meat 
4 oz. shallots/onion 

2 oz. scallions 

4 oz. butter 

1 quart fish stock 

3 tsp. curry powder 

2 oz. dry coconut 

5 oz. raisins 

2 oz. mango chutney 

6 oz. white wine 
8 oz. heavy cream 

Cut all seafood into 1-inch cubes. Poach 
in fish stock for 15 minutes and remove. 
In a skillet, sautee onions and scallions 
in butter for 3 minutes, then add white 
wine and allow to reduce for another 10 
minutes. 

Add fish stock and curry powder and 
allow sauce to reduce further (about 15 
minutes). Add seafood chunks and 
allow to simmer for 5 minutes, then 
thicken with heavy cream. At Sandals, 
it's traditional to serve the Seafood Sym¬ 
phony in a coconut or pineapple shell 
garnished with raisins and mango 
chutney. Serves 6. 


CHICKEN BREAST WITH 
TOASTED MUSTARD SEED 
SAUCE_ 

Chicken is used in many Sandals 
dishes, and this is one I took a particular 
liking to. 

16 oz. heavy cream 
2 oz. Dijon mustard 
6 whole chicken breasts (to serve 6) 

1 oz. yellow mustard seed 
Ground black pepper 
Vi oz. lemon juice 
salt 

Vi oz. scallion 

Bring cream to a boil over high heat. 
Reduce the heat to low and cook for 
about 10 minutes, stirring occasionally 
until the cream is slightly thickened. 
Remove cream from heat, whisk in Di¬ 
jon mustard and dash of salt and 
pepper. 

In a small skillet, toast mustard seeds 
over moderately high heat, shaking the 
pan until they are lightly browned and 
begin to pop. Immediately transfer 
seeds to plate to cool. 

Heat oven to 500 degrees. Place 
chicken breasts skin side up on a broil¬ 
ing pan, and season with salt and pep¬ 
per. Cook for about 15 minutes, then 
place under broiler until skin is crisp. 
Remove, top with lemon juice, scallion 
and mustard seed. To serve, slice 
chicken breast into 8 scalloped pieces, 
arrange on plate and spoon sauce over 
top. Serves 6. 


Goblin Hill Villas 

Goblin Hill Villas in Port Antonio 
are situated high over beautiful San 
San Bay. Goblin Hill Villas feature 
roomy bedrooms, living rooms and 
balconies for watching the colorful 
sunsets. There's also a kitchen, but 
each villa comes with its own 
cook/maid who checks the menu 
with you in advance to suit your 
tastes. The choices include such 
diverse items as fish soup, roasted 
breadfruit and chopped callaloo with 
butter to spaghetti bolognese, roast 
beef with potatoes and barbecued 
spare ribs. Here are a few traditional 
recipes my cook Angela served up. 
Note how incredibly easy they are 
to prepare. 

BAKED STUFFED FISH 

1 whole fish, 4-5 lbs. 

3 cups bread crumbs 
1 onion 

4 Tbsp. butter 
1 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. black pepper 

Remove backbone from cleaned and 
dressed fish with a sharp knife. Com¬ 
bine other ingredients to make stuffing 
and fill the cavity. Close the opening, 
then put into smoking hot oil in a bak¬ 
ing tin. Bake at 350 degrees until done. 
Baste from time to time with margarine. 

RUN DUN 

1 lb. fish 
1 garlic clove 

black pepper and vinegar to taste 
1 stalk scallion 
Vi tsp. thyme 
4 cups coconut milk 
1 large onion 
1 green pepper 

1 tomato 

Soak the fish in water for Vi hour, 
remove and wash thoroughly. Boil the 
coconut milk for Vi hour or until oil is 
almost formed. Add fish and cook for 
10 minutes. Season with all ingredients 
and allow to simmer for 5 minutes. 

BANANA FRITTERS 

2 mashed ripe bananas 

1 egg 

4 Tbsp. flour 
1 Tbsp. sugar 
1 tsp. baking powder 

Mix sugar, flour and banana until 
smooth. Beat egg and fold into mixture. 
Drop spoonfuls into hot oil and fry un¬ 
til golden brown. Sprinkle with sugar 
and serve when slightly cooled. 
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(Continued from page 

through the 8 by 40-foot-long tube, once 
a conduit for 2000-degree molten rock, 
before scattering in smaller groups for 
further exploration of the reef. I swam 
under a 25-foot arch which was nearby, 
and along several canyons, encounter¬ 
ing many sea creatures along the way. 
Sea urchins of many different colors 
filled nearly all the small openings in the 
coral and lava, defensively wedging 
themselves tightly into the crevices dur¬ 
ing the daylight hours. 

Kaiwe Point is a dive site near the 
marina we left from each morning. Here 
I found a large rock pinnacle, its cracks 
and crevices filled with sea creatures, 
and several small caverns, the ceilings 
and walls of each covered with colorful 
encrusting corals and sponges. The bot¬ 
tom sloped gradually to 45 feet before 
dropping sharply to 200 feet about 100 
yards offshore. This relatively narrow 
shelf of shallows is typical of the island's 
reefs. 

Pine Tree Pinnacle is a 20-minute trip 
north of the Kona Coast's marina. Miss 
Piggy, another "tame" sea turtle, is 
usually in residence at this site, and is 
just as friendly as Ninja, although a lit¬ 
tle smaller. As its name suggests, there 
is a large rock pinnacle here, and schools 


of yellow tangs continually circled the 
pinnacle during my dive. Nearby, I 
found a 3-foot stand of antler coral, 
home to about a dozen Hawaiian dascyl- 
lus, a black damselfish with a white spot 
on its back. When I approached, they 
would hide in the branches of the coral, 
then hover above it like a cloud of living 
dominoes after I moved back. 

For divers or snorkelers who prefer to 
go off on their own, there are several 
easily accessible sites along the Kona 
Coast. Some of the most popular are 
Kailua Kona, Honokohau Bay, Hapuna 
Beach State Park, Keauhou Bay, and my 
favorite, Honaunau Bay (City of Refuge). 
Maps and information can be obtained 
at most dive shops, as well as equipment 
and air tanks. Check out conditions at 
any site you plan to dive with a dive 
shop before going. 

After several days on the Kona Coast, 
I boarded one of Hawaiian Airlines' jets 
for a 15-minute flight to the neighboring 
island of Maui, second-largest of the 
Hawaiian archipelago. Dubbed "Ameri¬ 
ca's Magic Island" by Time Magazine, 
Maui indeed contains magical tropical 
treasures. 

Hana, on the eastern coast, is con¬ 
nected to the rest of the island by the 
"Highway to Heaven," a narrow, twisting 
road with 617 curves and 56 bridges. It 
takes two to three hours to make the 
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Diver with milletseed butterfly fish which are 
very common in Hawaiian waters. 


drive. Travelers are treated to breathtak¬ 
ing views of the Pacific on one side, 
while a lush, tropical, deep-green foli¬ 
age, cut occasionally by silvery waterfalls 
and streams tripping over rounded black 
rocks, keeps drawing the eye to the other 
side of the road. 

Dominating the island is Haleakala, 
"House of the Sun." Mark Twain con¬ 
sidered his climb of this 10,000-foot 
volcano the highlight of his trip, 
delighting in rolling rocks down into the 
massive crater. After spending the night 
on its summit, huddled up to a camp¬ 
fire, he wrote, "We built a fire and froze 
and roasted by turns all night." Of the 
sunrise the next morning, he went on to 
say, "It was the sublimest spectacle I ever 
witnessed, and I think the memory of it 
will remain with me always." 

The foothills of Haleakala and much 
of the western end of Maui are a patch- 
work of green fields of pineapples and 
sugarcane. The climate is much drier in 
the lee of the volcano, the western end 
of Maui. 

Just as on the Big Island, diving on 
Maui is concentrated along its western 
side, with most dive shops located in the 
Kihei/Wailea area and in the old whal¬ 
ing village of Lahaina. There are a few 
dive sites along the shores of Maui, but 
the majority of diving is done around the 
nearby island of Lanai and at Molokini 
Crater, a crescent-shaped, nearly sub¬ 
merged volcano islet located between 
Maui and the island of Kahoolawe. 

My first dive was off the back side of 
the island of Lanai, directly offshore 
from Lahaina. During the 90-minute 
ride aboard the 50-foot Alaskan, one of 
Central Pacific Divers two dive boats, we 
were escorted by a school of dolphins 
that surfed on the boat's bow wave. They 
were so close we could almost reach 
down and touch them. The playful 
mammals sliced through the water, just 
beneath the surface, leading us to Lanai. 

Our first stop was at White Rock a site 
very close to shore. We anchored in 
about 60 feet of clear water. The most 
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prominent feature was a large rock pin¬ 
nacle, surrounded by a white sand bot¬ 
tom. As I swam past the pinnacle, I met 
a huge school of raccoon butterfly fish 
which parted as they passed, envelop¬ 
ing me in a cloud of bright yellow. The 
coral growth was much more dense than 
I remembered from my last trip, several 
years ago. One of the divemasters caught 
an octopus and tried to pass it to another 
diver. The transfer wasn't easy, the 
suckered cephalopod tenaciously held 
onto two divers at once. After a few 
photos of the rubbery creature, during 
which he changed colors several times 
before settling on a mottled rust-red, we 
released him near an opening in the reef. 

The 1st Cathedral was our second 
stop. Although I've made several dives 
here in the past, it never fails to fascinate 
me. This is a large cavern, about 30 feet 
wide and 20 feet high, with several 
openings in the ceiling which allow the 
sun's rays to bathe the interior in an 
ethereal light. The walls and ceiling are 
covered with encrusting sponges and 
corals whose colors are dazzling when 
illuminated with a dive light or strobe. 
Lionfish, with their long, delicate fins 
looking like feathers, can be found here 
occasionally. They often swim upside 
down on the ceiling. Look, but don't 
touch, as the dorsal spines on this slow- 
swimming fish can deliver a very pain¬ 
ful sting. The many easily seen openings 
and the rockly, silt-free bottom makes 
this a safe cavern dive. 

Molokini Crater, about an hour and a 
half boat ride southeast of Lahaina Har¬ 
bor, is actually the rim of a small extinct 
volcano. Time has eroded the crater, 
leaving a crescent-shaped islet, about 
100 feet high and H i mile long. Desig¬ 
nated a marine preserve, it swarms with 
colorful tropical fish, the most promi¬ 
nent being the brilliant yellow, millet- 
seed butterfly fish. Most of the bottom 
is covered by a profusion of hard corals. 
Small white-tip reef sharks are common 
here, usually found sleeping beneath 
rock ledges. Moray eels and octopuses 
are seen on nearly every dive, and an oc¬ 
casional manta ray swims gracefully 
through the crater. Parts of Molokini are 
so shallow that it is a popular site for 
snorkelers, but a few places are in the 60- 
to 70-foot range. Currents are usually 
very slight. 

As is always the case when I visit 
Hawaii, my trip ended much too soon. 
I came away with enough pleasant 
memories to last until I can return again, 
and enough photos to make it difficult 
to concentrate on work for the next sev¬ 
eral weeks. Mark Twain never had the 
pleasure of returning to the islands, but 
still remembered them fondly years later 
when he wrote, 'In my nostrils still lives 
the breath of flowers that perished more 
than twenty years ago." 
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BERMUDA 

HIGH 


BY M. TIMOTHY O'KEEFE 


E arly sailors called Bermuda 
the "Isle of Devils" because 
of its treacherous waters. Its 
barrier reefs have claimed 
over 500 vessels, depositing 
more shipwrecks on the ocean floor per 
square mile than anywhere else on 
earth. 

Legends die hard, and today this same 
small island group forms the apex of the 
dreaded Bermuda Triangle, a zone in 
which planes as well as ships are said 
to disappear without a trace. The non¬ 
stop air shuttle of tourists from the 
northeast to the Caribbean would ap¬ 
pear to belie the myth even though Ber¬ 
muda's shipwreck-strewn waters do not. 

However, what was the final misfor¬ 
tune for many a sailor is a wreck diver's 
dream. Most of Bermuda's wrecks lie just 
offshore in shallow water, contain plen¬ 
ty of interesting artifacts, and are easily 
accessible during the summer months. 
But like the mysteriously abandoned 
ghost ship The Mary Celeste, Bermuda's 
wrecks have long been strangely devoid 
of divers. 

The story of Bermuda diving is almost 
as curious as the Triangle legends. For 
a time, it was extremely fashionable to 
dive here; then—like the Celeste's 
doomed crew—divers virtually disap¬ 
peared, an ironic turn of events, con¬ 
sidering Bermuda was a pioneer in the 
sport diving industry. Bermuda's in¬ 
volvement in diving began in the 1930s, 
long before Cousteau's Aqua-lung was 
invented, in the days when Bronson 
Hartley fashioned his first compressor- 
fed helmets to take tourists for a walk on 
the ocean floor. For decades, Bermuda 
was the only place in the world where 
tourists could breathe compressed air 
beneath the sea. Sixty years later, Bron¬ 
son Hartley still conducts business from 
his small shop in the town of Flatts. 

Bermuda's shipwrecks also created 
some of diving's earliest treasure hunt¬ 
ing excitement. The Mel Fisher of the 
1950s was a fellow named Teddy Tucker, 
who found millions in lost treasure on 
Bermuda's reefs. Today, wreck recovery 
is carefully controlled by the govern¬ 
ment, with the pickings no longer so 
easy. 


Despite its impressive heritage, as div¬ 
ing became a serious sport, Bermuda 
generally was bypassed in favor of 
islands farther south in the Caribbean. 

"Bermuda was simply too expensive," 
says a long-time Bermuda divemaster. 
"Bermuda priced itself out of the diving 
market. But now that's changing. Divers 
are starting to come back because Ber¬ 
muda's prices are finally becoming more 
reasonable." 

Several factors have helped make Ber¬ 
muda more affordable. One is the rising 
popularity of guest houses and condo¬ 
miniums as an alternative to the luxury 
hotels that average $200 to $300 a night. 
Guest houses and condo rentals cost 
only a fraction of that amount with the 
added advantage of cheaper meals or the 
opportunity to prepare your own. Fur¬ 
thermore, airlines are beginning to pro¬ 
mote the kinds of air/land packages that 
the Caribbean has relied on for years. 

Just as important, the dive operations 
are making more of an attempt to pub¬ 
licize their involvement with certain 
hotels or guests houses. While these 
links have always existed to a certain ex¬ 
tent, they were not always obvious 
enough to prospective tourists or even 
newly arrived divers who often felt too 
much was required of them to make dive 


arrangements. High prices and incon¬ 
venience drove divers to the more hos¬ 
pitable Caribbean, where operators 
would wait on them hand and foot. As 
incredible as it may seem, in the 1970s 
when dive travel was booming, Ber¬ 
muda had a grand total of only two dive 
operators, not counting Bronson Hart¬ 
ley's helmet tours. 

Today the number has tripled to six, 
a small but growing segment of the Ber¬ 
mudian tourist industry. 

Yet those who do come to see Bermu¬ 
da's shipwrecks will discover an unbe¬ 
lievably idyllic situation. Diving is 
similar to the way the Caribbean was in 
the 1960s, when the dive sites were un¬ 
crowded and undamaged, and divers 
were treated as individuals instead of 
numbers. 

Topside, Bermuda surpasses just 
about every other island in terms of 
beauty and activities. It is easily one of 
the most spectacular landfalls anywhere. 
Bermuda is like one huge carefully land¬ 
scaped garden, with some of the best 
beaches, restaurants and shopping a di¬ 
ver could ever hope to encounter. Ber¬ 
muda's beaches are of particular note. 
They are long stretches of pink sand 
(Article continues on page 59 
Travel Tips appear on page 56) 
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GETTING THERE _ 

Most of the air service is out of the 
Northeast, and it takes about two 
hours flying time to reach the island. 
American Airlines makes what is 
probably the shortest hop from land 
since its Bermuda flights depart from 
its Raleigh-Durham hub. American's 
mid-day departure is an ideal time 
for most travelers since it provides 
time for connections from many other 
parts of the country. With direct 
flights also from JFK and Boston, it’s 
understandable why in a recent sur¬ 



vey of frequent flyers to Bermuda, 
members of the International Airline 
Passengers Association rated Ameri¬ 
can Airlines as having the best 
routing. Other airlines may depart so 
early that you have to live or spend a 
night in the New York-New Jersey 
area because there is no time for con¬ 
necting flights. Continental, Pan 
Am, Delta and Air Canada also fly 
this route. 

WHEN TO GO _ 

Bermuda has two defined seasons— 
winter and summer. Divers should 
avoid winter from November 1 to 
mid-March. Reliable weather isn't 
really assured until May. Well out in 
the Atlantic, Bermuda's subtropical 
climate is a gift of the proximity of 
the beautifully clear Gulf Stream. 

This also means wet suits are not 
needed during the summer months. 
However, Bermuda is also near 
enough to the States to be affected by 
our weather fronts in winter, when 
Bermudian days can be chilly (in the 
60s) and skies generally overcast. 

Even in summer, strong winds will 
sometimes put a hiatus on diving for 


several days at a time. I've found 
September and early October, just 
after the high season is over, a fairly 
good weather time. 

EQUIPMENT TO TAKE_ 

Take everything but a tank and 
weight belt. Water temps can reach a 
bathtub-like 85 degrees in July, but 
wet suits may be needed at the begin¬ 
ning and end of the season. Electrical 
current is the same as in the States, 
so recharging strobes will present no 
problem. 

ACCOMMODATIONS_ 

Bermuda has wonderful luxury ho¬ 
tels and beaches. I stayed at Mar¬ 
riott’s Castle Harbour, located atop 
250 acres that overlook Castle Har¬ 
bour and Carrington Sound. It 
couldn't have been a prettier setting. 
But my favorite spot was the beach, 
which is about a 30-minute walk but 
only a five-minute tram ride. The 
rock cliffs surrounding the sand were 
visually spectacular, like nothing I’ve 
seen in the Caribbean. The series of 
huge rock archways is one of the 
most photographed spots in Bermu¬ 
da. South Side Scuba, located at the 
nearby Grotto Bay Hotel, made con¬ 
venient boat pickups at the dock early 
every morning. 

At the other end of the spectrum, 
housekeeping cottages and guest 
houses cost only a fraction of the 
large resorts. A list of them with cur¬ 
rent rates is available in a booklet, 
"Where to Stay in Bermuda," 
available from travel agents or the 
Bermuda Dept, of Tourism, 1310 
Madison Ave., New York, NY 10111. 
DIVE OPERATORS_ 

There are six separate locations scat¬ 
tered around the island. The largest 
is South Side Scuba with operations 
at Grotto Bay Hotel (293-2915 with 
service to Marriott's Castle Harbour) 
and the Sonesta Beach Hotel 
(238-1833) in Southampton. Blue 
Water Divers (234-1789) is at 
Somerset Bride in Sandys; Dive Ber¬ 
muda (234-0225) also in Sandys; 
Fantasea (295-3052) in Pembroke; 
and Nautilus Diving (238-2332) at 
the Southampton Princess. 

Rates are fairly standard at $40 to 
$45 for a single tank, $65 for two tanks 
in the morning and $75 for pool in¬ 
struction and a wreck or reef dive. 

If you want to try Bermuda’s ori¬ 
ginal underwater operator, Bronson 
Hartley (292-4434) is still taking 


people on undersea walks with his 
helmet dives in Flatts for $32. Son 
Greg has another operation in 
Sandys (234-2861). 

Many places also take special snor¬ 
kel trips. For a complete listing ask 
for a copy of the "Sports Guide" 
from one of the tourist offices. 
DINING_ 

Since all food is imported and Ber¬ 
muda can be incredibly expensive, 
you need to give this serious thought 
before departing. In most hotels and 
fine restaurants, dinners average $30 
to $50, lunches around $15. The 
pubs and inns are much less. The 
restaurants where the locals enjoy 
home-style Bermudian dishes are also 
reasonable; ask any taxi driver. 
TRANSPORTATION_ 

Bermuda is so beautiful it demands 
to be seen fully between dives. Mo- 
peds (driven on the left side instead 
of the right) are the most popular 
form of transportation bu. so the 
most dangerous. Locals he devel¬ 
oped a name for the special disease 
that afflicts the frequently crashing 
tourists: "road rash." If you're not 
familiar with bikes, avoid them. Taxis 
are the only other option that allow 
you to roam independently. Negotiate 
with the driver for an hourly rate 
when touring. Then take a bus (the 
system is excellent) back to the places 
you want to spend time or shop. The 
ferry ride from Hamilton to the 
Dockyard shopping/museum complex 
at the other end of the island is also 
a good sightseeing tour in itself. 
TRAVEL DOCUMENTS_ 

U.S. citizens need either a passport, 
voter's registration card or copy of 
their birth certificate. A driver's 
license is not proof of citizenship. 
CURRENCY_ 

It may be a different color, but one 
Bermudian dollar equals one U.S. 
dollar. American currency is accepted 
readily everywhere but change will 
probably be in Bermudian currency. 
MORE INFORMATION_ 

Bermuda Dept, of Tourism, Suite 
201, 310 Madison Ave., New York, 
NY 10017; or call toll free (800) 
223-6106. Be specific about your in¬ 
terests because the tourism people 
have an extensive variety of bro¬ 
chures that do an excellent job of 
supplying all the information you 
could possibly need. $ 
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ARE YOU TOUGH ENOUGH 
TO KICK A 'C • 
GORILLA? 


M 



COMBINE 
BEASTLY 
BEABTY AND 
AWESOME X 
BOWEN. 

Gorilla Fins combine the legendary 
hydrodynamic styling of the classic 
Sea Wing Fin with an entirely new 
space age material to dramatically in¬ 
crease power for the stronger swimmer. 

The new plastic elastomer resin mate¬ 
rials act as a built-in spring, allowing the 
fin blade to quickly return to its original 
shape. This fin memory quality provides for 
greater thrust to every kick. 

The foot comfort is excellent, secure and the 
fins resist abrasions, providing a great looking 
pair of fins for years to come. 

See the many other features of the Gorilla Fins 
at your Scubapro dealer. One dive and the Gorilla 
will turn you into an animal. 



3105 East Harcourt Street, Rancho Dominguez, CA 90221 
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Bermuda is famous for its beautiful beaches and golf courses. 


BERMUDA _ 

(Continued from page 

punctuated by steep cliffs and rock 
overhangs. 

Golfers already know that Bermuda is 
home to some of the most beautiful golf 
courses anywhere and golf is one of the 
island's chief attractions. There are five 
courses open to the public and two more 
that are private, which means that a ma¬ 
jor portion of the relatively limited land 
space is devoted to the sport. The course 
at Marriott's Castle Harbour Hotel is the 
most photographed; many of the fair¬ 
ways skirt the Atlantic, offering a spec¬ 
tacular overview of Castle Harbour Bay. 
It's a sight anyone can enjoy when 
visiting the hotel, which due to its 
unusual architecture is a destination in 
itself. 

Bermuda's night life is interesting, too. 
Many of the big hotels offer elaborate 
shows and revues, but those who prefer 
something more intimate will find a 
pleasant evening in one of the pubs or 
small nightclubs. 

Bermuda's unusual geography and lo¬ 
cation are responsible for its many ship¬ 
wrecks. Far removed from the Carib¬ 
bean, with which most people associate 
it, Bermuda is 600 miles east of Cape 
Hatteras, North Carolina, and 800 miles 
north of the Bahamas. That places it in 
the middle of the route most ships 
followed between Europe and the New 
World. About 300 islands, islets and 
rocks clustered in the shape of a 
fishhook comprise what we call Ber¬ 
muda. The invisible reefs, often coming 
within inches of the surface, snagged the 
ships and took their captains by com¬ 
plete surprise. These are the most nor¬ 
therly coral reefs in the world. 

Today, Bermuda consists of the seven 
largest islands interconnected by bridges 
and causeways, creating a tiny inhabited 
area only 22 miles long and two miles 
across at its widest. Traffic is highly con¬ 
gested for such a small space, and to 


keep matters from getting worse, rental 
cars are not available; only taxis and 
mopeds. Taxis are very expensive, just 
as in the States, and mopeds aren't ex¬ 
actly suited for toting scuba gear. 

Since the speed limit is a slow 20 mph, 
requiring an hour to travel Bermuda's 
length just one way, it's vital to select 
lodging and a dive operator close to¬ 
gether to save both time and taxi fares. 

Bermuda is one of the few islands in 


our hemisphere still strongly steeped in 
British tradition and sophistication. It 
clings tightly to the values of a past in 
which order, efficiency, and considera¬ 
tion were everyday standards. The atti¬ 
tude is reflected in the extraordinary 
cleanliness of the small towns and their 
streets. Litter is almost unknown. So is 
garishness; flashing neon signs are for¬ 
bidden by law. 

As one might expect, dress is a little 
(Please turn to page 76) 



THE DOLPHIN EXPERIENCE T ’ 

r Come meet Uno, Cayla, Robala, Bimini, Stripe, and Lucaya 
-six Atlantic bottlenose dolphins now in residence at the 
Underwater Explorers Society Swim with these gentle, loving 
creatures. It will be an experience you will never forget. 

Dive With UINIEXSO Unexso has been called the most sophisti¬ 
cated and best equipped diving facility in the Bahamas-and perhaps in the 
world. And with good reason. Reef wreck, and cavern diving. Abundant corals 
and sealife in some of the clearest waters anywhere. Compare facilities and prices. 
Then you'll know why the famous Underwater Explorers Society is famous. 

Free Dive Certificate When you call or write for our Dive 
Destination Checklist and color brochure. One certificate per customer 
please. Allow 3-4 weeks for processing. 

Hotel/Dive Packages Start as Low as 5156 ESS™ 

UNEXSO=> 

1-800-992-DIVE Toll-free in the U.S. (except Florida) (305) 761-7679 
Bahamas: (8091373-1244 • Box F2433. Grand Bahama Island 
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BY CHRIS CURIGER 


They made 
the movie elsewhere, 
hut this is the 
wreck that inspired 
Peter Benchley's 
famous book. 


B ubbles float up from the 
deep, growing larger and 
larger as they approach the 
surface. The sound of air be¬ 
ing exhaled is the only noise 
disturbing this peaceful place. Far be¬ 
low, on the limit of your vision, is the 
outline of a wreck. Silt floats up from 
where the divers are working inside. 
Hoses float about, supplying the divers 
with life-supporting air pumped from 
the surface. TTiey are totally absorbed in 
their work and do not notice the dark, 
looming shadows that suddenly begin 
to dart about and glide over the wreck. 
The shadows move faster and faster, 
circling around the hoses that seem to 
irritate the creatures and then, finally, 
one of them shoots forward and locks 
its teeth on a hose and starts shredding 
it, tearing at it, twisting and entangling 
itself in it. The diver attached to the hose 
is dragged out of the wreck, trying to 
keep a hold on the hose, desperately 
fighting and screaming in his mask. 
Once free of the wreck, he is thrown 
back and forth like a puppet. Frantical¬ 
ly he grabs a piece of the wreckage, but 


Chris Curiger is a free-lance writer who spends 
considerable time in Bermuda. This is Chris' first 
contribution to SCUBAPRO Diving & 
Snorkeling. 


Divers poke around 
solidified cement bags 
looking for artifacts 
on the Constellation . 


the life-sustaining hose now seems to 
be strangling him and he has to let go. 
He looks up and sees the shark's teeth 
glitter and bite again and again into his 
lifeline. The diver is now surrounded by 
sharks and the terror shows in his eyes 
as he watches his hose shred under the 
razor sharp teeth of the great creature 
from the deep.... 

We all know that gripping scene from 
the movie The Deep. But what most peo¬ 
ple do not know is that it was the wreck 


of the Constellation that inspired Peter 
Benchley to write the book which later 
became the famous motion picture. 

The Constellation, however, is a much 
more peaceful wreck. She ran aground 
off Somerset on Bermuda's west end in 
1944, and during the rescue attempt the 
bottom of the wooden schooner was rip¬ 
ped out and she sank like a stone, hitting 
bottom at 30 feet. And there she sits to¬ 
day, an attraction for divers and 
snorkelers alike. 
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The first glimpse of the-ship will prob¬ 
ably disappoint you. Hardly anything 
is left of the original boat, as more than 
40 years in salt water has taken its toll. 
But you will realize immediately that 
you are looking at what appears to be 
a very large dump site. Everything 
seems to be upside down. The Constella¬ 
tion was carrying a cargo of cement bags, 
which solidified into blocks underwater. 
And this will be the first thing you 
see—blocks over blocks, stacked and ly¬ 
ing about like toys scattered by a giant's 
careless hand. But on closer investiga¬ 
tion, you will be mesmerized by every¬ 
thing on the wreck. The Constellation 
carried more than cement. She was a 
World War II supply ship and her holds 
contained a lot of interesting and fun¬ 
ny stuff. 

Once you have toured the wreck and 
chosen a spot to dig, you will find your¬ 
self surrounded by fish waiting for you 
to lift a block or move anything, in the 
hope a baby octopus or something else 
edible will be uncovered. Spanish hog- 
fish, coneys and snappers will hover 
above you, while yellowtails, sergeant 
majors and triggerfish will dart all about. 
Usually at the edge of your vision, 
schools of barracudas will hang out. 

As most divers discover, digging 


take a small shell and place it right at 
his 'doorstep' in the middle of the pipe. 
Sure enough, he flusters up and darts 
about and in a couple of seconds will 
grab the shell, swim out of his home 
with it and let it drop. You can repeat 
this over and over, and each time he'll 
remove the shell. 

Despite the fact that this dive site is 
shallow, there are plenty of things to see 
and keep you occupied and entertained. 
In fall, oh a quiet day, turtles are often 
seen swimming around the cement 
bags. Every now and then the wreck is 
also visited by a big grouper who inves¬ 
tigates the area and then heads back to 
deeper water. 

Snorkeling above the wrecks on a 
sunny day is something else entirely. 
The sun's rays play tricks with the 
thousands of shreds of glass and give 
the place the look of a treasure chest full 
of diamonds. It literally glitters and 
glimmers. But it takes only one dive 
down to realize your error, and instead 
of bringing up precious gemstones, you 
find only a fragment of crystal, much to 
your disappointment and the amuse¬ 
ment of your friends. 

The Constellation is an easy dive with 
some of the cement bag piles coming 
within 10 feet of the surface. The wreck 
' 1 :ed inside the outer reef line on 
rth side of the island. $ 
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Peter Benchley's 
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B ubbles float up from the 
deep, growing larger and 
larger as they approach the 
surface. The sound of air be¬ 
ing exhaled is the only noise 
disturbing this peaceful place. Far be¬ 
low, on the limit of your vision, is the 
outline of a wreck. Silt floats up from 
where the divers are working inside. 
Hoses float about, supplying the divers 
with life-supporting air pumped from 
the surface. They are totally absorbed in 
their work and do not notice the dark, 
looming shadows that suddenly begin 
to dart about and glide over the wreck. 
The shadows move faster and faster, 
circling around the hoses that seem to 
irritate the creatures and then, finally, 
one of them shoots forward and locks 
its teeth on a hose and starts shredding 
it, tearing at it, twisting and entangling 
itself in it. The diver attached to the hose 
is dragged out of the wreck, trying to 
keep a hold on the hose, desperately 
fighting and screaming in his mask. 
Once free of the wreck, he is thrown 
back and forth like a puppet. Frantical¬ 
ly he grabs a piece of the wreckage, but 


Chris Curiger is a free-lance writer who spends 
considerable time in Bermuda. This is Chris' first 
contribution to SCUBAPRO Diving & 
Snorkeling. 
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The first glimpse of the ship will prob¬ 
ably disappoint you. Hardly anything 
is left of the original boat, as more than 
40 years in salt water has taken its toll. 
But you will realize immediately that 
you are looking at what appears to be 
a very large dump site. Everything 
seems to be upside down. The Constella¬ 
tion was carrying a cargo of cement bags, 
which solidified into blocks underwater. 
And this will be the first thing you 
see—blocks over blocks, stacked and ly¬ 
ing about like toys scattered by a giant's 
careless hand. But on closer investiga¬ 
tion, you will be mesmerized by every¬ 
thing on the wreck. The Constellation 
carried more than cement. She was a 
World War II supply ship and her holds 
contained a lot of interesting and fun¬ 
ny stuff. 

Once you have toured the wreck and 
chosen a spot to dig, you will find your¬ 
self surrounded by fish waiting for you 
to lift a block or move anything, in the 
hope a baby octopus or something else 
edible will be uncovered. Spanish hog- 
fish, coneys and snappers will hover 
above you, while yellowtails, sergeant 
majors and triggerfish will dart all about. 
Usually at the edge of your vision, 
schools of barracudas will hang out. 

As most divers discover, digging 
around the wreck can be very produc¬ 
tive. Bathroom tiles, broken pieces of 
once beautiful crystal, tons and tons of 
broken medication bottles, and 
chinaware are buried in and near the 
wreck. If you are lucky, you might even 
find a silver crucifix or a few water¬ 
logged, unreadable pages of a Bible. The 
very lucky may find one of the famous 
drug phials supposedly originally con¬ 
taining morphine, adrenaline, or iodine, 
which were part of the cargo as well. 
These phials are what every diver is 
looking for, but is it worth having your 
fingers cut and bruised? If you wear 
gloves, you cannot feel the phials that 
well and might break the delicate tops 
off. Most divers feel finding a real old- 
fashioned drug phial is worth risking a 
scratch or nick. 

While you dig around and bury your 
head in a hole, don't entirely overlook 
the sad beauty of this wreck. She lies 
in a sandy area, surrounded by reef in 
extremely shallow water. The site is 
ideal for underwater photography. The 
fish are so used to divers, snorkelers 
and even glass-bottomed boats, they 
stay right there. And why not, if food 
is provided by all the visitors. You will 
see a great variety of fish at close range 
and also see them do some pretty 
strange things. For example, a little 
damselfish has made his home in one 
of the big pipes near the wreck. He sits 
in his fortress ready to fight off anybody, 
even divers. He likes to keep his house¬ 
hold clean. To prove this, we usually 


take a small shell and place it right at 
his 'doorstep' in the middle of the pipe. 
Sure enough, he flusters up and darts 
about and in a couple of seconds will 
grab the shell, swim out of his home 
with it and let it drop. You can repeat 
this over and over, and each time he'll 
remove the shell. 

Despite the fact that this dive site is 
shallow, there are plenty of things to see 
and keep you occupied and entertained. 
In fall, oh a quiet day, turtles are often 
seen swimming around the cement 
bags. Every now and then the wreck is 
also visited by a big grouper who inves¬ 
tigates the area and then heads back to 
deeper water. 

Snorkeling above the wrecks on a 
sunny day is something else entirely. 
The sun's rays play tricks with the 
thousands of shreds of glass and give 
the place the look of a treasure chest full 
of diamonds. It literally glitters and 
glimmers. But it takes only one dive 
down to realize your error, and instead 
of bringing up precious gemstones, you 
find only a fragment of crystal, much to 
your disappointment and the amuse¬ 
ment of your friends. 

The Constellation is an easy dive with 
some of the cement bag piles coming 
within 10 feet of the surface. The wreck 
is located inside the outer reef line on 
the north side of the island. 
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ALABAMA 

Capitol Dive Center 

5163 Atlanta Hwy. 

Montgomery 36109 

(205) 279-8002 

Tuesday-Friday: 10 to 6 

Monday: 12 to 6 

Saturday: 10 to 5 

Hydro Space Scuba School 

1605 South Oates 

Dothan 36301 

(205) 793-3271 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 5:30 

Saturday: 9 to 3 

Tropical Outfitters Dive Shop 

3673 Debby Drive 
Montgomery 36111 
(205) 284-9702 
Tuesday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

ALASKA 



(907) 376-8077 
Tuesday-Friday: 

Saturday: 12:30 
Alaska Mining 
Supply Inc. 

3222 Commercial 
Anchorage 99501 
(907) 277-1741 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 
Don’s Dive Shop 
106 Forest Dr. 

Kenai 99611 
(907) 283-5109 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
The Scuba Tank 
9328 Glacier Highw 
Juneau 99803 
(907) 789-5115 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 
Saturday & Sunday: 10 to 5 
Sunshine Sports 
1231 W. Northern Li 


ARIZONA 

Aqua Sports, Inc. 

4230 E. Indian School Rd. 
Phoenix 85018 
(602) 955-4120 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Arizona Divers Supply 
2348 N. 7th St. 

Phoenix 85006 


Monday-Thursday: 10 to 7 
Friday & Saturday: 10 to 6 
Closed on Sunday 
Desert Divers of Tucson 
3550 N. 1st Ave. Ste. 140 
Tucson 85719 
(602) 887-2822 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
Scuba Sciences, Inc. 
8502 N. Black Canyon Hwy. 
Phoenix 85051 


Monday-Thursday: 10 to 8 
Friday & Saturday: 10 to 6 
Water Sports Centers Inc. 

1000 McCulloch 
Lake Havasu City 86403 
(602) 855-2141 

ARKANSAS 

Rick’s Pro Dive 'N Ski Shop Inc. 

2323 N. Poplar 
N. Little Rock 72114 
(501) 753-6004 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
SportsCo-Scuba Hut 
2007 W. Sunset 
Springdale 72764 
(501) 751-0636 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 

CALIFORNIA 

American Diving 

1901 Pacific Coast Hwy. 

Lomita 90717 
(213) 326-6663 
Daily: 10 to 7 

Aqua Adventures Unlimited 

2120 West Magnolia 
Burbank 91506 
(818) 848-2163 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7:30 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Aqua Ventures 
2172 Pickwick Dr. 

Camarillo 93010 
(805) 484-1594 
Monday-Friday: 10:30 to 6 
Saturday: 9:30 to 7 
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Most shops listed offer sales, service, rentals, instruction and tank refills. Please call for specific information. 

Illustration by Tom A. Russell 






Aquarius Dive Shop 

2240 Del Monte Ave. 

Montery 93940 
(408) 375-1933 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 7 to 6 
For Guided Tours of Monterey 
Call: 1-800-833-9992 
Aquarius Dive Shop 
#32 Cannery Row, Unit #4 
Monterey 93940 
(408) 375-6605 
Mon., Wed. - Fri.: 9 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 7 to 6 
Closed Tuesday 
Aquatic Center 
4535 West Coast Highway 
Newport Beach 92660 
(714) 650-5440 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 6 
Friday: 9 to 7 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 6 
Bob’s Dive Shop 
4374 N. Blackstone Ave. 

Fresno 93726 
(209) 225-DIVE 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 7 
Sunday (Summer): 9 to 6 
Cal School of Diving 
1750 6th St. 

Berkeley 94710 
(415) 524-3248 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 1 
Catalina Divers Supply 
On The Pier 
Avalon 90704 
(213) 510-0330 
Catalina Scuba, Inc. 

P.O. Box 2362/314’A Metropole Ave. 
Avalon 90704 
(800) 677-2822 
Daily: 9 to 5 

Colo-Riv-Val Divers & Supply 

2001 De Soto 
Needles 92363 
(714) 326-3232 

Coral Reef Dive & Surf Center 

14161 Beach Blvd. 

Westminster 92683 
(714) 894-DIVE 

Summer: 

Monday-Friday: 8 to 9 
Saturday: 8 to 7 
Sunday: 9 to 5 
Winter: 

Monday-Friday: 9 to 9 
Saturday: 9 to 7 
Sunday: 10 to 5 
D.D.B. Dive Shop 
PO Box 5429 
Rancho Dominguez 90221 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 9 
Depth Perceptions 
Diving Services 
2360 Main Street 
Morro Bay 93442 
(805) 772-3128 
Monday-Friday: 6 to 11 p.m. 

Sat. & Sun.: 9 to 6 
Dive West 
115 W. Main St. 

Santa Maria 93454 
(805) 925-5878 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 6 
Divers Corner 
12045 Paramount Blvd. 

Downey 90242 
(213) 869-7702 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat.: 9 to 6 
Tues., Thurs.: 9 to 9 
Sunday: 12 to 5 
Divers Supply of 
Santa Barbara County 
5822 Hollister Ave. 

Goleta 93117 
(805) 964-0180 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5:30 
Divers West 
2333 E. Foothill Blvd. 

Pasadena 91107 


The Diving Locker 

1020 Grand Ave. 

San Diego 92109 
(619) 272-1120 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 5 
The Diving Locker 
405 N. Hwy. 101 
Solana Beach 92075 
(619)755-6822 
Monday: 10 to 6 
Tuesday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 5 
Far West Marine Center 
2941 Willow Lane 
Thousand Oaks 91361 
(805) 495-3600 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Far West Marine Center 
1733 Los Angeles Ave. 

Simi Valley 93065 
(805) 522-3483 (DIVE) 

Daily: 10 to 6 

Fat Jack’s Diving Locker 

9500 Micron, Suite 120 
Sacramento 95827 
(916) 362-2545 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Gold Coast Scuba 
955 E. Thompson Blvd. 

Ventura 93001 
(805) 652-0321 
Daily: 10 to 6 
Howell's Dive Shop 
1426 Eureka Way 
Redding 96001 
(916) 241-1571 
Monday-Saturday: 8 to 6 
Innerspace Divers 
1305 N. Chester 
Bakersfield 93308 
(805) 399-1425 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
La Jolla Divers Supply 
7522 La Jolla Blvd. 

La Jolla 92037 
(619) 459-2691 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Sunday: 8 to 5 
Malibu Divers 
21231 Pacific Coast Hwy. 

Malibu 90265 
(213) 456-2396 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 6 
Marina Del Rey Divers 
2539 Lincoln Blvd. 

Marina Del Rey 90291 

(213) 827-1131 CA only 

1-800-227-9042 Others 

Friday, Saturday: 10 to 7:30 

Sunday: 10 to 4:00 

NAPA Gun & Dive Exchange 

950 Randolph St. 

Napa 94559 
(707) 255-3900 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Olympic Scuba Schools 
2999 N. Main St. 

Walnut Creek 94596 
(415) 933-6050 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday & Sunday: 10 to 6 
Openwater Habitat 
411 South Main St. 

Orange 92668 
(714) 744-8355 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 4 
Pacific Coast Divers 
3809 Plaza Drive, Suite 108 
Oceanside 92056 


Pacific Wilderness & 

Ocean Sports 

1719 S. Pacific Ave. 

San Pedro 90731 
(213) 833-2422 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6:30 
Friday: 10 to 7, Sat.: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 5 

The Pinnacles Dive Center 

875 Grant Ave. 

Novato 94947 

(415) 897-9962 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 4 

The Pinnacles Dive Center 

2112 Armory Dr. 

Santa Rosa 95401 

(707) 542-3100 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 4 

Reef Seekers Dive Company 

8642 Wilshire Blvd. 

Beverly Hills 90021 
(213) 652-4990 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 5 
Rick’s Diving Locker 
945 W. Valley Parkway, Suite #L 
Escondido 92025 


(619) 726-7060 
Daily: 10 to 7 


Pacific Sporting Goods 

11 39th PI. 

Long Beach 90803 
(213) 434-1604 

Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6:30 
Friday: 10 to 7, Sat.: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 5 


(619) 7- 

Monday-Friday: 10 tc 
Saturday: 10 to 7 
Sunday: 8 to 4 

San Diego Divers Supply 

4004 Sports Arena Blvd. 

San Diego 92110 
(619) 224-3439 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 7 
Friday: 9 to 9 
Sat & Sun.: 8 to 6 
Scuba Adventures 
1039 Grand Ave. 

Arroyo Grande 93420 
(805) 773-3483 or (805) 473-1111 
Daily: 8 to 6 
Scuba Adventures 
965 S. Mt. Vernon Ave., #C 
Colton 92324-3929 
(714) 825-2502 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Scuba Cal USA 
15 Tennessee St. 

Vallejo 94590 
(707) 642-9320 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
Scuba Duba Dive Shop 
7126 Reseda Blvd. 

Reseda 91335 
(818) 881-4545 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Scuba Haus 
2501 Wilshire Blvd. 

Santa Monica 90403 
(213) 828-2916 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6 
Friday: 10 to 7 
Sat.: 10 to 6, Sun.: 12 to 5 


(714) 527-0430 

Monday-Thursday: 10 to 7 

Friday: 10 to 9 

Sat.: 10 to 7, Sun.: 10 to 6 

Scubaventures 

2222 E. Cliff Dr. 

Santa Cruz 95062 
(408) 476-5201 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 5 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 6 
Friday: 9 to 6 
Ski and Sports 
1802 E. Katella Ave. 

Orange 92667 
(714) 633-1880 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 10 to 5 

Southern Calif. Diving Center 


Sports Cove 

1410 E. Monte Vista 
Vacaville 95688 
(707) 448-9454 
Monday-Friady: 10 to 8 
Sat.: 10 to 6, Sun.: 12 to 5 
Stan's Skindiving 
554 S. Bascom St. 

San Jose 95128 
(408) 294-7717 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6:30 
Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 5 

Tri Valley Scuba School, Inc. 

21310 San Ramon Valley Rd. 

San Ramon 94583 
(415) 828-5040 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
Ukiah Skin & Scuba 
1900 "A” No. State St. 

Ukiah 95482 
(707) 462-5396 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
Closed Sunday 
Valley Aquatics 
1209 McHenry Ave. #C 
Modesto 95350 
(209) 527-2822 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Closed Sunday 

COLORADO 

Beaver Divers 

P.O. Box 3743 
Vail 81658 
(800) 748-2969 


Blue Mesa Scuba & Travel Center 

34 South Selig Ave. 

Montrose 81401 

Dive Shop Phone: (303) 249-8679 
Video Shop Phone: (303) 249-8669 
Travel Center Phone: (303) 249-3666 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 8:30 
Saturday: 10 to 9:30 
Sunday: 12 to 8:30 
Colorado Diver Training Center 
2090 East 104th Ave. Suite 101 
Denver 80233 

(303) 45-SCUBA (303-457-2822) 

Hours: 11 to 9 
Diver’s Reef 
3014 N. Nevada 
Colorado Springs 80907 
(303) 634-3366 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Leisure Diving 
60 S. Havana St. #617 
Aurora 80012 
(303) 344-0414 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

CONNECTICUT 

Niantic Water Sports 

283 Main St. 

Niantic 06357 


1121 S. Glendora Ave. 
West Covina 91790 
(818) 338-8863 
Monday-Saturday: 9 


Summer: Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Sunday: 10 to 3 
Fall: Tuesday-Friday: 12 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 6 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

National Diving Center 

4932 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. 

Washington D.C. 20016 
(202) 363-6123 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 

FLORIDA 

ABC Sports Inc. 

1915 Linhart 
Ft. Myers 33901 
(813) 334-4616 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 5:30 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
Adventure Scuba 
150 N. U.S. Hwy. 1 
Tequesta 33458 
(305) 746-1555 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Sunday: 8 to 3 


Tuesday-Friday: 10 to 7 





American Scuba 
and Water Sports 

7115 U.S. Hwy. 19 
New Port Richey 34652 
(813) 848-5085 
Daily: 9 to 6 
Aquanauts South 
903 S.W. 87th Ave. 

Miami 33174 
(305) 262-9295 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 7 
Aqua Nuts 
10375 Overseas Hwy. 

Key Largo 33037 
(305) 451-0414 
Monday-Saturday: 8 to 6 
Sunday: 8 to 5 
AquaShop 
505 Northlake Blvd. 

North Palm Beach 33408 
(305) 848-9042 
Monday-Friday: 9:30 to 6:30 
Saturday: 7 to 6 
Sunday: 7 to 4 
Aquatic Center 
3548 S.W. Archer Rd. 

Gainesville 32608 

(904) 377-DIVE 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Saturday: 10 to 5 

Closed Sunday 

Buddy’s Dive Shop 

Mile Marker 85 US 1, P.O. Box 409 

Islamorada 33036 

1-800-367-4707 In Florida 

1-800-223-4707 Others 

Daily: 8 to 6 

Captain J's Dive 

& Charter Service 

3-1 Hwy. 98 

Destin 32541 

(904) 654-5300 

FAX: (904) 654-5375 

Daily: 6 to 8 

Dive and Tour, Inc. 

1403 E. New York Ave. 

Deland 32724 
(904) 736-0571 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Divers By The Bay 
2550 So. Bay Shore Dr. 

Coconut Grove 33133 
(305) 854-1625 
Monday-Saturday: 11 to 10 
Diver's Dream 
DBA Aquanauts South 
903 S. W. 87th Ave. 

Miami 33174 
(305) 262-9295 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 7 
Dive Shop II 
Sea Mist Marina 
700 Casa Loma Hwy. 

Boynton Beach 33435 
(305) 734-5566 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 5 
The Diving Locker 
223 Sunny Isle Blvd. 

North Miami Beach 33160 
305) 947-6025 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 9:30 
Sunday: 9 to 6 
Goldflippers Dive Shop 
775 8th Court Bay #1 
Vero Beach 32962 
(407) 770-0204 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 5 
Friday & Saturday: 10 to 9 
Closed Sunday 

Good Time Divers and Sports 

2701 S.W. College Rd., Suite 107 

Ocala 32674 

j904) 237-Dh/E (3483) 

Gulf Coast Pro Dive 

7203 Highway 98 West 
Pensacola 32506 
(904) 456-8845 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 7 
Friday & Saturday: 6 to 7 
Sunday: 7 to 12 
Hall’s Dive Shop 
1994 Overseas Hwy. 

Marathon 33050 
(305) 743-5929 
Daily: 9 to 6 


Key West Pro Dive Shop, Inc. 

1605 N. Roosevelt Blvd. 

Key West 33040 
(305) 296-3823 

Ocean Pro Dive Shop Inc. 

2259 Bee Ridge Rd. 

Sarasota 33579 
(813) 924-3483 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Panama City Dive Center 
4823 Thomas Dr. 

Panama City 32408 
(904) 235-3390 
Daily: 9 to 6 
Scuba Haven 
1420 E. Fowler Ave. 

Tampa 33612 
(813) 972-4455 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday 10 to 6 
Closed on Sunday 
January thru March 
Scuba Shop 

348 Miracle Strip Parkway #19 
Fort Walton Beach 32548 
(904) 243-1600 and 243-"" 
Sunday-Friday: 9 to 5 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Scuba Services, Inc. 

5008 34th St. S. (U.S. 19 S.) 

St. Petersburg 33715 

(813) 822-DIVE or (800) 74-SCUBA 

Daily: 9 to 7 

Diver Charters 7 Days a Week 
Scuba-Ski Inc. 

118 9th St., South 
Naples 33940 
(813) 262-7389 
Treasure Island Divers 
111 108th Ave. 

Treasure Island 33706 


Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Vortex Springs 
Route 2, Box 18A 
Ponce de Leon 32455 
(904) 836-4979 
Monday-Thursday: 7:30 to 5 
Friday-Sunday: 7 to 7 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta Scuba Center 

1925 Piedmont Circle 
Atlanta 30324 
(404) 872-6448 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7:30 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Charbon’s Specialty Sports 
850 Hawthorne Ave. 

Athens 30606 
(404) 548-7225 

Saturday & Wednesday: 9:30 to 6 
Thursday & Friday: 9:30 to 8 
Dive. Dive.. Dive... 

Gwinnett Mall Corners Shopping Ctr. 
2131 Pleasant Hill Rd. 

Duluth 30136 
(404) 476-7833 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Closed Sunday 
Diving Locker/Ski Chalet 
74 W. Montgomery Cross Rd. 
Savannah 31406 
(912) 927-6603 or 6604 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Garrard Dive Educators, Ltd. 
2555 Delk Rd. 

Marietta 30067 . 

(404) 984-0382 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 9 
Golden Isles Dive and Ski 
5701 Altama Ave., Suite A 
Brunswick 31520 
(912) 264-1411 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Island Dive Center 
206 Marina Dr. 

St. Simons Island 31522 
(800) 940-DIVE (3483) 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 


Planet Ocean Scuba Center 

Windsor Village Shopping Center 
Columbus 31909 
(404) 563-8675 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6:30 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Seasports, Inc. 

11240 Alpharetta Hwy. #200 
Roswell 30076 
(404) 664-9176 

Monday-Wednesday & Friday: 11 to 
Thursday: 11 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 6 

HAWAII 

Central Pacific Divers 

C/O Century Investments 
181 Lahainaluna Rd., Suite 1 
Lahaina, Maui 96761 
(808) 661-4661 
Daily: 7 to 9 
Kohala Divers, Ltd. 

P.O. Box 4935 
Kawaihae 96743 
(808) 882-7774 
Daily: 8 to 5 

Kona Coast Skin Diver Ltd. 

75-5614 Palani Rd. 

Kailua Kona 96740 
(808) 329-8802 

Daily including holidays: 7 to 6 
Lahaina Divers 
162 Lahainaluna Rd. 

Lahaina, Maui 96761 

(808) 661-4505 

Daily: 8 to 9:30 

Maui Dive Shop 

Azeka Place Shopping Center 

Kihei 96753 

(808) 879-3388 

Daily: 8 to 9 

Ocean Activities Center 

3750 Wailea Alanui D2 
Wailea, Maui 96753 
(808) 879-4485 
Daily: 9 to 6 
Ocean Adventures 
98-406 Kam Hwy 
Pearl City, Oahu 96782 
(808) 487-9060 
Monday-Thursday: 8 to 6 
Friday: 8 to 7 
Saturday & Sunday: 7 to 7 
Closed Wednesday 
Rainbow Divers 
1640 Wilikina Dr. 

Wahiawa, Oahu 96786 

K 622-4532 

lay-Friday: 9 to 6 


Monday-Friday: 9 to ( 

Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 6 

IDAHO 

Dive Magic 

236 Main Ave. N. 

Twin Falls 83301 
(208) 733-1979 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 5 
The Scuba Diving Co. 

3707 Overland RoacT 
Boise 83705 
(208) 343-4470 
Daily: 9:30 to 6:30 

ILLINOIS 

Adventures In Scuba, Inc. 

1730 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 60614 
(312) 935-DIVE (3483) 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 9 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Do Dive In 
9011 N. University 
Peoria 61615 
(309) 692-7600 

Monday, Wednesday, Friday: 5:30 ti 
Tuesday, Thursday: 10 to 1 
Saturday: 9 to 5 


Forest City Scuba 
& Sport Center, Inc. 

1894 Daimer Rd. 

Rockford 61112 
(815) 398-7119 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 8 
Friday: 9 to 9 
Saturday: 8 to 5 
Scuba Diving Schools of 
, America, Inc. 

7 4 S. 100 Route 59, Unit 19 

Naperville 60563 
(708) 393-7060 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Tuesday & Thursday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
The Scuba Shop Inc. 

436 Roosevelt Rd. 

Glen Ellyn 60137 
(312) 858-4485 

INDIANA 

Divers World 

1271 E. Morgan Ave. 

Evansville 47711 
(812) 423-2738 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 8 to 5 
DNP Diving, Inc. 

604 E. Main 
Logansport 46947 
(219) 735-3483 
Monday-Friday: 8 to 4 
Pro Dive Shop 
3203 Covington Rd. 

Ft. Wayne 46804 
(219) 432-7745 

Mon., Tues., Thurs. & Fri.: 12 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 1 
Scuba Adventures/ 

Divers Supply 
1079 Broadripple Ave. 

Indianapolis 46220 

(317) 253-2000 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 7:30 
Saturday: 9 to 5 

IOWA 

Iowa State Skin Diving 
Schools, Inc. 

West University Plaza 

7500 W. University Ave., Suite C 

Des Moines 50311 

(515) 255-8999 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Saturday: 10 to 6 

KANSAS 

The Dive Shop 

7300 W. Frontage Rd. 

Merriam 66204 
(913) 677-3483 
Daily: 10 to 7 

KENTUCKY 

Laurel Diving Headquarters 

414 Master St. 

Corbin 40701 
(606) 523-1360 

Lexington Dive 

2680 Wilhite Drive 
Lexington 40503 
(606) 277-5799 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Louisville Dive Shop 
2478 Bardstown Rd. 

Louisville 40205 
(502) 458-8427 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 11 to 5 
Undersea Adventures 
Hwy. 80 

9 Hurricane 41749 
(606) 279-3172 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 

LOUISIANA 

Divers Destination of Louisiana 

201 Gilbeau Rd. 

Lafayette 70503 

(318) 984-4678 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 







Houma Watersports 

Houma 70360 

(504) 879-2900 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 

Saturday: 10 to 3 

Sea Horse Diving Academy 

8726 Chef Menteur Highway 

New Orleans 70127 

(504) 246-6523 

Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 

Saturday: 10 to 6 

Seven Seas 

7865 Jefferson Highway 

Baton Rouge 70809 

(504) 926-1819 

Monday-Saturday: 9:30 to 5:30 
The Water Habitat, Inc. 

1602 Jackson St. 

Alexandria 71301-0442 
(318) 443-5075 
Mon., Wed., & Fri.: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

MAINE 

Aqua Diving Academy 

1183 Congress St. 

Portland 04102 
(207) 772-4200 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Skin Diver’s Paradise 
784 Turner Rd. 

Auburn 04210 
In Maine: (800) 427-DIVE 
(207) 782-7739 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 8 to 6 

MARYLAND 

Bethany Water Sports 

3275 Bethany Ln. 

Ellicott City 21043 
(301) 461-DIVE 
Monday-Friday: 12 to 7 
Saturday: 11 to 5 
Divers Den Inc. 

8105 Harford Rd. 

Baltimore 21234-5776 
(301) 668-6866 

Mon., Tues., Thurs. & Fri.: 9:30 to i 
Wed. & Sat.: 9:30 to 5 
The Scuba Hut, Inc. 

139 Delaware Ave. 

Glen Burnie 21061 
(301) 761-4520 
Mon., Wed. & Fri.: 10 to 8 
Tuesday & Saturday: 10 to 6 
Tidewater Aquatics 
227-B E. Main St. 

Salisbury 

(301) 742-1992 or (800) 637-2102 
Summer: 

Mon., Tues., Thurs., Fri.: 11 to 6 

Saturday: 10 to 5 

Winter: 

Mon., Tues., Thurs., Fri.: 12 to 5 

Saturday: 10 to 1 

Closed Wednesday and Sunday 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Aquarius Diving Center Inc. 

3239 Cranberry Hwy. 

Buzzards Bay 02532 
(508) 759-DIVE 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 8 to 4 
Aquatic Sports 
49B Winn St. 

Burlington 01803 
(617) 272-5164 

Summer: Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Sunday: 8 to 4 

Winter: Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 

Saturday: 9 to 5 

Closed Wednesday & Sunday 

Merrimack Aquatic Center 

171 Merrimack St. Route 110 
Methuen 01844 


s 


Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 12 to 4 
Pro Divers USA, Inc. 
236 Woods Rd. 

Braintree 02184 
" 1 848-4990 


Ultramarine Divers 

101 Commonwealth Ave. 
Concord 01742 
(508) 369-1154 
Daily: 10 to 8 

Whaling City Diving Center 

#48 Popes Island Road, Rt. 6 
New Bedford 02740 
(508) 992-2662 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Summer/Sunday: 9 to 4 

MICHIGAN 

Divers Incorporated 

3380 Washtenaw Ave. 

Ann Arbor 48104 

(313) 971-7771 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Closed Tuesday & Sunday 
The Dive Shop 
G 4020 Corunna Rd. 

Flint 48532 


Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Late Appointments Available 
The Dive Site 
9125 Portage Rd., Suite A 
Kalamazoo 49002 
(616) 323-3700 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 1 to 5 

Recreational Diving Systems 

4424 N. Woodward 
Royal Oak 48072 
(313) 549-0303 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Scuba North, Inc. 

13380 W. Bayshore Dr. 

Traverse City 49684 
(616) 947-2520 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 6 
Friday-Saturday: 9 to 7 
Sunday: 10 to 5 
(Winter) Mon.-Sat.: 10 to 6 
The Scuba Shack 
9982 W. Higgins Lake Dr. 

Higgins Lake 48627 
(517) 821-6477 

(Summer) Monday-Friday: 9 to 5 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 8 
Seaquatics, Inc. 

979 S. Saginaw Rd. 

Midland 48640 
(517) 835-6391 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Skamt Shop 
5055 Plainfield N.E. 

Grand Rapids 49505 
(616) 364-8418 

Monday, Wednesday, Friday: 10 to 9 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday: 10 to ( 
Tom & Jerry’s Skin 
& Scuba Shop 
20318 Van Born Ave. 

Dearborn Heights 49125 
(313) 278-1124 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 11 to 5 
ZZ Under Water World, Inc. 
1806 E. Michigan Ave. 

Lansing 48912 
(517) 485-3894 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

MINNESOTA 

Club Scuba East 

3035 White Bear Ave. 

Maplewood 55109 
(612) 770-5555 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
(Summer) Sunday: 9 to 1 
Club Scuba West 
1300 E. Wayzata Blvd. 

Wayzata 55391 
(612) 473-4266 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
(Summer) Sunday: 9 to 1 


Fantasea Scuba 

Located just 10 minutes 
from the Minneapolis 
International Airport 
(612) 890-DIVE (612-890-3483) 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday & Sunday: 10 to 6 

MISSISSIPPI 

Out and Under 

1200 Roebuck Dr. 

Meridian 39301 
(601) 693-5827 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

MISSOURI 


>my of Scuba Training, Inc. 

sadway 


437 Broadway 
Cape Girardeau 63701 
(314) 335-0756 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Aquasports, Inc. 
5601-A S. Campbell 


Springfield f 
(417) 883-5151 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Closed Sunday 

Captain Nemo’s Dive Shop 

1414 V. Rangeline 
Columbia 65201 

(314) 442-3483 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Divers Village 
PO Box 329, Lake Rd. West 20 
Lake Ozark 65049 


(314) 365-122 
Daily: 9 to 5 


(617) 8< 
Open s 


Table Rock State Park Marina 

S.R. 1, Box 911 

Branson 65616 

(417) 334-3069 

Daily: sunrise to sunset 

Nov. through Feb. open by appt. 

The Dive Shop North 

2526 N.E. Vivon 

Kansas City 64118 

(816) 455-1942 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Saturday: 10 to 5 

NEBRASKA 

Big Mac Scuba & Sail 

4711 Huntington St., Suite #1 
Lincoln 68503 
(402) 466-8404 
Wednesday-Saturday: 10 to 5 
Sunday: 11 to 5 
Divestar 

2322 North 72nd St. 

Omaha 68134 
(402) 391-1155 
Monday-Thursday: 12 to 7 
Fri., Sat., Sun.: 12 to 5 
Mid Coast Divers Supply 
8831 Maple Street 
Omaha 68134 
(402) 391-1559 
Monday-Saturday: 10:30 to 6 

NEVADA 

Blue Seas Scuba Center, Inc. 

4661-A Spring Mountain Rd. 

Las Vegas 89102 
(702) 367-2822 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Sunday: 12 to 5 
Desert Divers Supply 
5720 E. Charleston Blvd. 

Las Vegas 89122 
(702) 438-1000 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 8 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 6 
Sierra Dive Co. 

104 E. Grove St. 

Reno 89502 
(702) 825-2147 

Mon., Tues., Thurs. & Fri.: 9 to 6 
Wednesday: 9 to 9:30 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Atlantic Aqua Sports 

522 Sagamore Rd. 

Rye 03870 

(603) 436-4443 

Daily: 8 to 5, Closed Tues. 


NEW JERSEY 

Cedar Grove Divers Supply 

492 Pompton Ave., Route 23 
Cedar Grove 07009 
(201) 857-1748 
Tuesday-Friday: 12 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Closed Sunday & Monday 
Chatham Water Sports 
9 North Passaic Ave. 

Chatham 07928 
(201) 635-5313 
Monday-Friday: 12 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Elite Divers 

Brickchurch Plaza, Route 46 
Rockaway 07866 
(201) 586-2214 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Underwater Sports Inc. 

Route 17 South 
Rochelle Park 07662 
(201) 843-3340 
Monday: 10 to 7 
Tues.-Fri.: 10 to 9 
Sat.: 10 to 6 

Whitehouse Aquatic Center 

6 Hwy. 22 West 
Whitehouse Station 08889 
(201) 534-4090 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 8 
Sunday: 10 to 2 

NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico School of Diving 

4010 E. Main St. 

Farmington 87401 
(505) 325-2728 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
New Mexico Scuba Center 
2529 San Mateo N.E. #9 
Albuquerque 87110 
(505) 884-6776 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 5 
The Scuba Company 
2715 San Mateo N.E. 

Albuquerque 87110 
(505) 888-7990 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 1 to 6 

NEW YORK 

Cougar Sports 

917 Sawmill River Rd. 

Ardsley 10502 
(914) 693-8877 
Monday-Wednesday: 10 to 6 
Thursday: 10 to 7, Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Diving “ 

1629 C 
Albany 12205 
(518) 456-8146 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 8 
King County Divers Corp. 

2417 Avenue U 
Brooklyn 11229 
(718) 648-4232 & 934-4153 
Monday-Friday: 2 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 9 

National Aquatic Service, Inc. 

732 Erie Blvd. East 
Syracuse 13210 

(315) 479-5544 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 5 
Saturday: 9 to 4 
Pan Aqua Diving 
101 W. 75th St. 

New York 10023 
(212) 496-2267 
Sunday-Friday: 12 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 7 
Professional Scuba Center 
5777 Camp Rd. 

Hamburg (Buffalo) 14075 
(716) 648-3483 

Mon., Wed., & Sat.: 10 to 5:30 
Tues., Thurs., & Fri.: 10 to 8:30 
Staten Island Scuba Institute 
289 Seaview Ave. 

Staten Island 10305 
(718) 667-5856 
Monday-Wednesday: 12 to 9 
Friday: 5:30 to 10 
Saturday: 10 to 10 
Sunday: 10 to 6 





Suffolk Diving Center 

58 Larksfield Rd. 

E. Northport 11731 
(516) 261-4388 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6 
Fri.: 10 to 8, Sat.: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 10 to 3 
Swim King Dive Shop 
572 Rte. 25A 
Rocky Point 11778 
(516) 744-7707 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Sunday: 8 to 12 
Underwater World, Inc. 

3028 Merrick Road 
Wantagh 11793 
(516) 679-9709 
Monday-Saturday: 1 to 8 
Closed Sunday 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Blue Dolphin Dive Center, Inc. 

3010 S. Stratford Rd. 

Winston-Salem 27103 
(919) 760-9226 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 7 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Olympus Dive Charters 
713 Shepard St. 

Morehead City 28557 
(919) 726-9432 
Daily: 10 to 6:30 
Paradise Island Divers 
2600 South Blvd. 

Charlotte 28209 
(704) 525-9234 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6:30 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Reef & Ridge Sports 
Two Locations 
532 E. Chapman St. 

Cary 27511 
(919) 467-3831 
2257 New Hope Rd. 

Raleigh 27604 
(919) 878-6131 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 6:30 
Saturday: 11 to 3 
Rum Runner Dive Shop Inc. 
2905 East 5th St. 

Greenville 27858 
(919) 758-1444 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 5 
Scuba Educators of Asheville 
468 Beaverdam Rd. 

Asheville, 28806 

(704) 252-8707 

Hours: 8 to 11 and 4 to 7 

Wilmington Scuba, Inc. 

5028-1 Wrightsville Ave. 

Wilmington 28403 
(919) 799-0868 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 1 to 6 

OHIO 

Buckeye Diving School 

46 Warrensville Center Rd. 

Bedford 44146 

(216) 439-3677 

Mon., Wed. & Fri.: 12 to 8 

Tues. & Thurs.: 11 to 6 

Saturday: 10 to 5:30 

C & J Scuba 

5825 North Dixie Dr. 

Dayton 45414 
(513) 890-6900 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 7 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Dale’s Diving Shop Inc. 

302 Meigs St. 

Sandusky 44870 
(419) 625-4134 
10:30 to 5:30 

Closed Wednesday and Sunday 
Dive Inc. Columbus 

961 E. Dublin Granville Rd. 
Columbus 43229 
(614) 785-0950 
Tuesday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Sunday: 10 to " 


Ka-Puka-Wai Dive Shop 

1506 Whipple Ave. N.W. 
Canton 44708 
(216) 478-2511 

Monday & Thursday: 11 to 9 
Tues , Wed. & Fri.: 11 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

Ohio Divers Supply 

9612 Wollam Rd. 

Bradner 43406 
(419) 457-8765 
Monday-Friday: 8 to 6 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 8 
Underwater Enterprises 
832 Lake Ave. 

Elyria 40335 
(216) 323-9542 
Monday-Friday: 2 to 9 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 11 

OKLAHOMA 

Chalet Sports 

2822 Country Club Dr. West 
Oklahoma City 73116 
(405) 840-1616 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

OREGON 

Aqua Fantasea 

579 E. Vilas Road 
Central Point 97502 
(503) 776-3483 
Hours: Medford/Rogue Valley 
Pro. Facility 
Aqua Toys 
1515 S. 6th Street 
Klamath Falls 97601 
(503) 883-3483 
Monday-Friday: 8 to 5 
Saturday: 9 to 2 
Northwest Divers Supply 
1611 Virginia St., #59 
North Bend 97459 


Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 1 
Steve's Scuba Center 
19230 McLoughlin Blvd. 

Gladstone 97027 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Steve's Scuba Diving School 
4708A S.E. Jennings Ave. 
Milwaukee 97267 


Sunday: 10 to 5 
Closed Monday 


Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Tri-West Diving Schools 
13604 S.E. Powell 
Portland 97236 
(503) 761-5435 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Aquatic Horizons 

1501 N. George St. . 

York 17401 
(717) 848-6908 
Monday-Friday: 8 to 8 
Saturday: 8 to 4 
B & B Marine Specialties 
Hillsville-Bessemer Rd. 

Hillsville 16132 
(412) 667-9448 
Daily: 9 to 7 

Bainbridge Dive Shop 

R.D. #1, Box 23-1 
Bainbridge 17502 
(717)426-2114 . 

Daily: 9 to 7 
Dudas' Diving Duds 
101 Bartram's Lane 
West Chester 19382 
(215) 436-0176 

Monday-Friday: 12 noon to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Professional Diving Services 
1135 Pittsburg 
Springdale 15144 
(412) 274-7719 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 9 


RHODE ISLAND 

Viking Dive Shop 

124 E. Main Rd. 

Middletown 02840 
(401) 847-4179 
Sun.-Friday: 10 to 6 
Sat.: 10 to 5:30 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Exotic Fish & Dive Shop 

2795 East North St. Extension #12 
Greenville 29615 
(803) 268-0631 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 8 
Friday & Saturday: 10 to 9 
Neptune Dive & Ski, Inc. 

133 Georgia Ave. 

North Augusta 29841 
(803) 279-2797 
Monday-Saturday: 10:30 to 6 
Wateree Dive Center, Inc. 

1767 Burning Tree Rd. 

Columbia 29210 
(803) 731-9344 
Monday-Friday: 10:30 to 6:30 
Saturday: 10 to 6 

TENNESSEE 

Adventure Swim & Scuba 

7664 Northshore Dr. 

Knoxville 37919 
(615) 690-3483 
Monday-Saturday: 11 to 6 
Closed Sunday 
Choo Choo Perimeter 
Scuba Center 
6215 Lee Highway 
Chattanooga 37421 
(615) 899-1008 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Diving Adventures 
3046 Nolensville Rd. 

Nashville 37211 
615) 333-DIVE(3483) 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
John D. Butler Scuba Schools 
73 Whitebridge Rd., Suite G3 
Nashville 37205 
(615) 356-9340 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Rhea’s Diving Service, Inc. 

313 Whitecrest Dr. 

Maryville 37801 
(615) 977-0360 
Monday-Saturday: 11 to 6 

TEXAS 

Adventure Quest, Inc. 

17611-F Kuykendahl Rd. 

Spring 77379 
(713) 320-0001 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
Aquaventures Dive Shop 
4099 B Calder Ave. 

Beaumont 77706 

(409) 832-0254 

Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 

Copeland’s 

4041 S. Padre Island Dr. 

Corpus Christi 78411 
(512) 854-1135 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Diver’s Depot 
720 South St. 

Nacogdoches 75961 
(409) 564-9622 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Lone Star Scuba 
2815 Alta Mere Dr. 

Fort Worth 76116 
(817) 377-DIVE (3483) 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Pro Scuba Supply 
341 So. Bonner 
Tyler 75702 
(214) 593-6254 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 4 
Closed Sunday 
School of Scuba 
942 Walnut 
Abilene 79601 
(915) 673-2949 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6:30 


Scuba Pius 

1404 W. Adams 
Temple 76501 
(817) 773-4220 
Scuba West 
5500 Greenville, Suite 901 
Dallas 75206 
(214) 750-6900 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Scuba West 

14902 Preston Rd., Suite 412 
Dallas 75240 
(214) 960-1300 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Scuba West 
2552 Joe Field Rd. 

Dallas 75229 

(214) 241-2900 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

Tradewind Diving Academy 

5215 Sanger 

Waco 76710 

(817) 772-6674 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

Summer: 7 days 

Trident Diving Equipment 

2110 West Ave. 

San Antonio 78201 
(512) 734-7442 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 

UTAH 

Dive Utah 

4679 South 2225 East 
Holliday 84124 
(801) 277-DIVE 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
Scuba Utah 
1942 East 7000 South 
Salt Lake City 84121 
(801) 942-2100 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 4 

VIRGINIA 

Lynnhaven Dive Center 

1413 Great Neck Rd. 

Virginia Beach 23454 
(804) 481-7949 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 4 
The Ocean Window 
6715 “K" Back Lick Rd. 
Springfield 22150 
(703) 440-9771 
Monday-Thursday: 12 to 9 
Friday: 12 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 6 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham Dive & Travel 

2720 W Maplewood 
Bellingham 98225 
(206) 734-1770 

Call for store hours and appts. 
Chelan Divers 
1210 W. Woodin Ave. 

Chelan 98816 
(509) 682-4466 
Daily: 9 to 5 

Gary’s Skin & Scuba 
Diving Center 

1617 Burcham St. 

Kelso 98626 
(206) 527-1676 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 2 
Scuba Center of Spokane 


Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Silent World Divers 
13600 N.E. 20th, Bldg. F„ Suite A 
Bellevue 98005 
(206) 747-8842 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sound Dive Center 
990 Sylvan Way 
Bremerton 98310 
(206) 373-6141 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 6 

Sunday (April to Sept): 11:30 to 3 








Whidbey Island Dive Center 

8636 80 N.W. 

Oak Harbor 98277 
(206) 675-1112 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 6 

WISCONSIN 

Aqua Center, Inc. 

628 Bellevue St. 

Green Bay 54302 
(414) 468-8080 
Monday: 10 to 7 
Tuesday-Thursday: 10 to 5 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 2 
Closed Sunday 
Bennett Academy of 
Ski & Scuba 
6509 W. North Ave. 

Wauwatosa 53213 

(414) 258-6440 

Mon., Tues. & Sat.: 10 to 6 

Wed., Thurs. & Fri.: 10 to 9 

Dolphin Pools 

5256 Verona Rd. 

Madison 53711 
(608) 271-4622 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 4 
Sunday: 12 to 3 

Reefpoint Diving Center, Ltd. 

5600 Spring Street 
Racine 53406 
(414) 886-8501 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 

CANADA 

Aqua Dive Scuba Shop 

77 Prince Albert Rd. 

Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 1M1 

(902) 469-6948 

Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6 

Friday: 10 to 9 

Saturday: 9 to 5 

Bo-Lan 

85 Lavigueur St. 

Quebec City, Quebec G1R 1A8 
1 (418) 525-8893 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 5:30 
Capilano Divers Supply 
1236 Marine Dr. 

North Vancouver, B.C. 

(604) 986-0302 
Monday-Saturday: 9:30 to 6 
Deep Three Enterprises 
262 Richmond St. 

London, Ontario N6B 2H7 
(519) 672-9180 

Monday-Thursday & Saturday: 9 to 6 
Friday: 9 to 7 
Dive Rescue-Sub 
Sea Experience 
6928 104th St. 

Edmonton, Alberta T6H 2L7 
(403) 434-1433 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
G & S Watersports 
Box 21 

Tobermory, Ontario NQH 2R0 
(519) 596-2200 
Call tor store hours 
Pro-Dive Shop 
P.O. Box 5053 
Portugal Cove Road 
St. John's N.F.L.D. A1C 5V3 
(709) 576-4587 
Monday-Sunday: 9 to 5 
Seafun Divers Ltd. 

1761 Island Hwy. 

Campbell River, B.C. V9W 2A8 
(604) 287-3622 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
Seafun Divers Ltd. 

300 Terminal Ave. 

Nanaimo, B.C. 

(604) 754-4813 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Skin & Scuba Schools 
#7, 3601-19th St. N.E. 

Calgary, Alberta T2E 6S8 
(403) 250-7365 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
The Diving Locker 
2745 West 4th Ave. 

Vancouver, B.C. V6K 1P9 
(604) 736-2681 
Fax: (604) 736-2320 


The Great Pacific Diving Co. Ltd. 

10020 152nd St. 

Surrey. B.C. V3R 8X8 
(604) 583-1700 
Monday-Friday: 9:30 to 8 
Saturday: 9:30 to 6 

CARIBBEAN 

Dutch Antillean Diving 

Landhuis Daniel, Weg naar Westpunt 
Curacao, Netherland Antilles 
Tel/FAX: 011-5999-648400 
Tamariain Watersports 
PO Box 247, The Valley 
Anguilla, B.W.I. 

(809) 497-2798, 2462 
Daily: 9 to 5 

UNEXSO-Underwater 
Explorers Society 

PO Box F2433 
Freeport, Bahamas 
(809) 373-1244 
Daily: 8 to 5 
Romora Bay Club 
U.S. Office: 

P.O. Box 7026 
Boca Raton, FL 33431 
(305) 760-4535 
Bahamas: 

Harbour Island 
Bahamas 
(800) 327-8286 
Monday-Sunday: 8 to 5 
Virgin Islands Diving 
Schools, Inc. 

PO Box 9707, Charlotte Amalie 
St. Thomas, V.l. 00801-3400 

K 774-8687, 7368 
fay-Saturday: 8 to 5 

FOREIGN 

CENTRAL AMERICA 

St. George’s Lodge 

Box 625 

Belize City, Belize C.A. 

011-501-44190 
Daily: 24 Hours 

CYPRUS 

Ninos V. Michaelides Ltd. 

(Ninos Sports) 

PO Box 262 
Limassol, Cyprus 
(051) 72667 

Daily (Summer): 8 to 1, 4 to 7 
(Winter): 8 to 1, 2 to 6 

MEXICO 

Rancho Leonero 

P.O. Box 2573 
Canoga Park, CA 91306 
(818) 703-0930 
Paraiso Del Buceo 
Calle 3 Sur #4, Box 222 
Cozumel, Q’Roo 77600 
Tropical Adventures: 

(800) 247-3483 

MICRONESIA 

Palau Dive Center 

PO Box 5 

Koror, Republic of Palau 96940 
Cable: Itarukoror 
Daily: 9 to 6 

Water Sports, Inc. 


Dally: 7 to 9 p.m. 

FAR EAST 

Dive Indonesia 

3rd Floor, Hotel Borobudur 
Inter. Continental 
Jl. Lapancan Banteng Selatan 1 
Jakarta 10110, Indonesia 
370108 Ext. 76024/25 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
Closed Sundays & Holidays 
Double Power Enterprises 
FL 7-3 #62, Fu-Hsin North Rd.. 
Taipei, Taiwan ROC 
886-2-781-0645 
FAX 886-2-781-2776 
Daily: 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


Jakarta Dive School & Pro Shop 

Jakarta Hilton Hotel 
Indonesian Bazaar Shop No. 32 
Jakarta Pusat, Indonesia 
583051-587981 Ext. 9008-9010 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
Closed Sunday & Holidays 
Odyssea International, Inc 
MCB Camp S.D. Butler, Okinawa 
FPO Seattle 98773-5000 
Monday-Sunday: 8 to 7 
P.T. Bali Nanas Dive in 
Indonesia 

Legian Beach Hotel, Jl. Melasti 
P.O. Box 308 Kuta, Bali, Indonesia 
Phone: 51313 
Telex: 35324 
Daily: 8 to 4 

Phuket International Diving 
Center 

Coral Beach Hotel 

Paton Beach Phuket, Thailand 83121 
TLS: TH 69527 CORALSL 
(076) 321,106-13 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Aqua Center Limitada 

Enrique Meiggs #1960 
Quintero, Chile 
269 

Call for appt. 

Boz S.A. 

Conquistadores 213 
Lima 27, Peru 
718982 
Call for appt. 

Burbujas Ltd. 

Av. 116 #33-57 


(574) 215-8888 
Daily: 9 to 6 

Octopus 

(Instruction, Sales/Service, Trips) 

Calle 5 No. 66-42 

Cali, Colombia 

57 (93) 398024 

9 to noon, 3 to 7 

Pisces Divers 

R. Camargo #26 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 05510 

(011) 212-4473 

Daily: 9 to 9 

SOUTH PACIFIC 

Dive Bougainville Pty., Ltd. 

P.O. Box 661, Arawa 
NSP. Papua New Guinea 
(675) 952-595 
Daily: 9 to 5 

Dive Mate Philippines Inc. 

2172-C. Pasong Tamo St. 

Makati, Metro Manila, Philippines 

Phone: 88-02-22/86-31-94/816-03-66 

Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 

Saturday: 9 to 3 

Niue Adventures 

Alofi South, P.O. Box 141 

Alofi, Niue Island 

Phone: 102 

Daily: 6 to 9 

Scubahire Ltd. 

G.P.O. Box 777 
Suva, Fiji 
361-088 

24-hour Telex: FJ2430 
Cables: Divefiji - Suva 
Daily: 8 to 5 





BY JEANNE ESTES 

Photos by Tom Campbell 



LOCUS 
COCOS?... 

FARAWAY 


Opposite, fish tightly school at Submerged Rock in a defen¬ 
sive posture. Diver, at left, encounters a giant manta ray. 
Below, is Manuelito, a seamount which is a favorite dive 
site and rookery for sea birds. 


The flight to Costa Rica reminded me 
of international hopscotch. I flew from 
San Jose, California, to San Jose, Costa 
Rica, by way of Los Angeles, Mexico Ci¬ 
ty, and San Salvador. Since most of 
Central America seems to be in a state 
of perpetual political unrest, I was a bit 
uneasy about venturing into that part of 
the world. I was assured by friends that 
Costa Rica was a peace-loving, democra¬ 
tic haven nestled between its more 
troubled neighbors, Nicaragua and 
Panama. Within a few hours of our ar¬ 
rival in the capital city I decided they 
were right. I found the people, like the 
climate, to be very warm and comfor¬ 
table. With the presidential elections just 
two days away, the people were out in 
full force to show support for their 
favorite candidate in a parade that lasted 
well into the night. 

We awoke the next morning to a 
breakfast of delicious coffee and fresh 
fruit, followed by a two-hour bus ride 
through picturesque mountains to the 
city of Puntarenas on the coast. There 
we boarded the boat where we had 
plenty of time to unpack and check our 
gear as we motored for 28 hours to reach 
the island paradise. Several dive travel 
organizations book trips to Cocos. I had 
chosen Tom Campbell's Dive and Travel 
because I'd been on international dive 
trips with them before and appreciated 
the extra effort they made to ensure the 
trips were comfortable, exciting, and 
definitely out of the ordinary. 

We were cruising to Cocos aboard the 
85-foot, custom-designed, research and 
dive vessel Mystique. Our group was 
small—only 12 divers—which also at¬ 
tracted me to this particular trip. The 
ocean was picture-perfect and the trop¬ 
ical sun was a welcome change from the 
chilly, gray February weather of central 
California. The best time to dive Cocos 
is generally January through March. 

During the summer months, the pre¬ 
vailing winds increase currents and the 
fall is the rainy season. Divers shouldn't 


Accessible only by live-aboard boat, Cocos 
Island, lying 300 miles west of Costa Rica, 
is a diving adventure well worth the trip. 


S ince its discovery by Euro¬ 
pean sailors in the 1600s, 
Cocos Island has played host 
to a number of famous and 
infamous international visi¬ 
tors in spite of its relatively remote loca¬ 
tion. Lying some 300 miles off the Pacific 
Coast of Costa Rica, the island was a 
regular layover stop where marauding 
pirates could replenish their supplies of 
fresh water and food. 

Three infamous pirates, Benito Bonito, 
Captain James Thompson and William 
Davies, are reported to have buried 


Jeanne Estes is a California based, free-lance dive 
travel writer. This is her first contribution to 
SCUBAPRO Diving & Snorkeling . 


treasure on Cocos. Some estimate the 
booty to now be worth billions of dol¬ 
lars. More than 500 expeditions have 
journeyed to the island in search of the 
priceless gems, Spanish dubloons, and 
tons of gold thought to be there. Little 
success has ever been reported. Last 
year I made the long journey to Cocos 
not to seek buried gold but rather to 
look for the living treasures that inhabit 
the waters around the island. 


rule out a trip during these months as 
the weather can be good for extended 
periods of time. Check with dive travel 
agencies for specific weather informa¬ 
tion during the month you plan to go. 

In no time at all, it seemed, we were 
dropping anchor in Chatham Bay and 
getting our first close-up look at the 
island. 

Volcanic in nature. Cocos is all but 
completely overgrown with lush tropical 
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CUSTOM BLACK 


ONE TOUGH, GOOD LOOKING STABILIZING JACKET 



The ultimate in three dimensional 
buoyancy control. The best 
stabilizing jacket available, 
the “CUSTOM BLACK” 
has added new fea¬ 
tures that provide 
even more comfort 
and styling. The 
shoulders have 
been narrowed and 
the area under 
the arms are 
made bigger 
for more 
comfort 
during 
warm water 
diving. New 
removable 
pockets have a 
wide opening made 
even wider by an 
accordion fold on 
each side. 


There is no jacket as tough as the “CUSTOM 
BLACK,” made of durable 420 Denier 
neoprene coated nylon with 
edges hand glued, taped 
sealed and sewn for max¬ 
imum reliability. This 
trim fit jacket 
is available 
in five sizes. 
For a demon¬ 
stration of all 
the advanced 
features 


of the 


“CUSTOM 




visit your 


Scubapro 


Dealer. 


The stylish removable pockets accentuate the modern appear¬ 
ance of the “CUSTOM BLACK” jacket. Angled pocket flaps are 
in Black, Blue, Red, Teal and have heavy duty zippers. 


The right pocket 
has a flap with a 
small zippered 
pocket for keys. 
Just lift the 
velcro closed 
flap and an 
extended 
pocket 
swings down 
over the 
thigh. This 
allows a wide 
opening for all 
kinds of goodies. 
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rain forest. Because it's a national park, 
there is a ranger station there whose 
staff conducts biological research and 
maintains the single trail which cuts 
across the island to Iglesias Peak, the 
highest point on the island. Up and 
down the coast I could see waterfalls 
cascading down to the sea. Cocos re¬ 
portedly has 200 waterfalls. The relative 
inaccessibility of the island creates an 
ideal environment for evolutionary 
study. Scientists have determined that 
70 of the 235 identified plant species on 
the island are endemic, as well as three 
of the 85 varieties of birds. Periodic cool 
water upwellings provide nutrients 
which support more than 200 species of 
fish, 57 species of crustaceans, and 28 
types of corals. To see this smorgasbord 
of marine life is the reason I had come 
to Cocos. 

We made our first dive off the east 
side of Manuelita, a seamount which 
rises above the water and serves as roost 
for numerous boobies, noddies, and 
frigate birds. The roughly 300 inches of 
rain that falls annually on Cocos results 
in a large freshwater runoff which re¬ 
duces the salinity of the water around 
the island. I appreciated that, since it 
meant I needed fewer weights than 
usual to achieve neutral bouyancy. My 
'/g-inch wet suit jacket was perfect in the 
80-degree water. I took advantage of the 



GETTING THERE _ 

Eight airlines service San Jose, Costa 
Rica from different ports of embarka¬ 
tion. LACSA, Costa Rica's interna¬ 
tional airline, has flights from 
Miami (nonstop), New Orleans, 

New York, Los Angeles, and Mexico 
City. Pan Am also has nonstop 
flights from Miami. Mexicana, 

TACA, and SAHSA fly into San Jose 
from various cities in the southern 
US; Aeronica has flights from 
Mexico City. KLM and Iberia pro¬ 
vide service from Europe. Charters 
are available from Canada. Check 
luggage weight restrictions both into 
and out of San Jose for the airline 
you are flying with. 

Round-trip airfare from Miami to 
Costa Rica is $329. From San Fran¬ 
cisco, it's $538. Prices may have 
increased. 

DOCUMENTS REQUIRED _ 

A 30-day tourist card is required for 
American citizens (obtainable 
through the airline). It is recom- 


first dive to check out my new dive com¬ 
puter, purchased because of our repeti¬ 
tive dive schedule. 

Manuelita turned out to be an exciting 
introduction to Coco's diving, with 
whitetip reef sharks lined up in the sand 
like planes waiting to take off. Halfway 
through the dive my attention riveted 
on a very large, solitary hammerhead 
shark which slowly cruised by for a 
closer look at us. It seemed very clear 
to me that we were in the shark's ter¬ 
ritory and it controlled the situation. 

On later dives in the same area, we 
saw more sharks, leatherback turtles, 
and mobula mantas (smaller than their 
cousin the giant manta, but no less im¬ 
pressive). I primarily do macrophotog¬ 
raphy, so it was quite a change to be 
looking for large marine life. On every 
dive we encountered the hammerheads, 
numbering anywhere from several to 
several hundred. To increase our likeli¬ 
hood of seeing sharks and other large 
pelagics, we split into two groups, with 
no more than seven divers in the water 
at one time. This proved to be quite ef¬ 
fective, especially at Alcyone Pinnacle, 
which was teeming with hammerheads. 
Not for novice dives, the shallowest part 
of this dive is at roughly 90 feet and the 
pinnacle is not always easy to find. 

Piedra Sucia, or Dirty Rock, was another 
spot we frequented and became one of 


mended that you carry a passport. 
You must enter Costa Rica with a 
minimum of $400 and a return 
ticket. All visitors must pay a $5 
airport tax upon departure. 
CURRENCY_ 

The currency of Costa Rica is the 
colon. It is illegal to exchange money 
anywhere but in national banks and 
in some hotels, and there is a limit 
on the number of colones you can 
change for dollars when leaving 
(about US$50). 

FURTHER INFORMATION_ 

For current information about excur¬ 
sions to Cocos Island, contact Par- 
ques Nacionales at (506) 33-8841 or 
(506) 33-5284. Sailboats can be con¬ 
tracted from Puntarenas. Aggressor 
Fleet Limited also has dive charters 
available to Cocos Island. 

For information on rafting and 
kayaking, contact: Rios Tropicales, 
P.O. Box 472-1200, San Jose, Costa 
Rica, or call (506) 33-6455. 

For general information, contact 
the Costa Rican Tourist Board, 3540 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 
90010. 8 


my favorites. During our first dive there, 
my buddy Tom discovered a cave at the 
base of the pinnacle off the northeast 
side of the Rock at 130 feet. It was filled 
with 20 or more large marble sting rays 
and schools of grunts. On our next dive 
there, Tom had planned to shoot some 
silhouette shots of me from inside the 
cave but a very large ray in the back of the 
cave proved to be a more "attractive" sub¬ 
ject. Not offended, I videotaped reef 
sharks in the sand just below the mouth 
of the cave. I typically don't dive that 
deep, but the marine life we found there 
was well worth it. Although my dive 
computer never indicated decompres¬ 
sion was needed, I routinely made a 
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three- to 10-minute stop at 10 to 15 feet for 
added safety. This was a doubly good 
idea, since the nearest hyperbaric 
chamber was in Panama. 

Interesting marine life wasn't found 
exclusively in deep water at Cocos; on 
the contrary, that wasn't the case at all. 
On what turned out to be my most 
spectacular dive at Dirty Rock, I had just 
entered the water when a sailfish about 
eight feet in length swam past right 


beneath the surface. I had just enough 
time to pull the lens cover off the video 
housing and start shooting before it 
swam out of sight. As it did, the giant 
fish turned sideways to the lens and 
raised its unmistakable dorsal fin. What 
an awesome sight it was to see such a 
powerful creature swimming freely! 
And if that weren't thrill enough, I saw 
two more sailfish at the end of my dive 
while hanging at 15 feet. 

Back in the water that afternoon, I was 
starting my descent when Tom shot off 
like a rocket, swimming away from the 
Rock and out to sea! He disappeared 
from sight and I found myself suddenly 
alone, wondering if my buddy had been 
out in the tropical sun too long. I didn't 
have long to ponder the situation be¬ 
cause a minute or so later he reap¬ 
peared, still swimming at top speed. In 
an instant, I understood what was hap¬ 
pening and made a mad dash in the 
same direction, turning on the video as 
I swam. I realized Tom was trying to 
position himself in front of something 
I didn't want to miss seeing. A few 
seconds later, I spotted two long wahoo 
about 50 feet off to my right. These are 
among the fastest fish in the ocean. I 
marvelled at how effortlessly they sliced 
through the water and kept filming un¬ 
til they glided out of view. 

Robin, one of the Mystiques two 
gourmet cooks, caught one the next day 
and we had fresh, grilled wahoo steaks 
for dinner—considered to be a delicacy 
by even the most critical seafood con¬ 
noisseurs. After dinner Robin used the 
fish's remains to chum from the swim 
step. Three sizeable Galapagos sharks 
came up to investigate. These are strik¬ 
ing fish, with green luminescent eyes. 
I was still glad to be in the boat and not 
in the water. 

Due to the nature of our dive profiles, 
we were obliged to spend a fair amount 
of time out of the water in order to 
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Who said you can breathe easier at 
198 feet? The U.S. Navy, that’s who. 


SCUBAPRO G250 REGULATOR EARNS NAVY’S NO. 1 RATING. 



The Scubapro MK10/G250 regulator system was ranked 
No. 1 in breathing performance by the U.S. Navy Experi¬ 
mental Diving Unit. A total of 51 regulators from 19 
manufacturers were evaluated. In the 
evaluation of breathing perform¬ 
ance phase, the G250 regulator 
had the lowest breathing 
resistance of all the regu¬ 
lators at 198 feet. The 
exclusive Inhala¬ 
tion Resistance 
Control, Diver 
Controlled 


V.I.V.A., and Pneumatically Balanced Linear Flow 
Demand Valve offer overall response smoothness and 
minimum breathing effort. The rugged corrosion free 
graphite/nylon case with molded in exhaust 
tee make the G250 a regulator be¬ 
yond excellence. Blue, red and 
teal diaphragms and decals 
allow for color coordina¬ 
tion. Test the “Easiest 
Breathing Regu¬ 
lator’’ at your 
Scubapro 
Dealer. 
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eliminate nitrogen. Sometimes we went 
snorkeling or motored along the coast 
to see the island. One afternoon most 
of our group went ashore and hiked to 
the foot of Iglesias Falls, a spectacular, 
thundering 200-foot waterfall. By and 
large, though, the most frequent be- 
tween-dives activities were eating (the 
food was excellent!), baking our bodies 
in the sun, reading, talking, and tinker¬ 
ing with camera gear. With 11 underwa¬ 
ter photographers on board, there was 
ample opportunity for the latter. But in 
spite of the comaraderie and pleasant¬ 
ries on the boat, our first love was to be 
in the water as much as possible. 

By far, my favorite dive site was 
Submerged Rock (somewhat of a 
misnomer since the top was partially 
visible at low tide). In the shallows you 
could find the small, colorful fishes such 
as Moorish idols and trumpetfish, and 
some shy zebra eels. From 60 to 70 feet, 
there was a cut through the rock where 
thick schools of soldier fish and striped 
grunts would congregate. Outside the 
cut, I once witnessed a feeding frenzy 
of whitetips and 50 or more jack creval- 
le. I was so excited I forgot to remove the 
lens cover on the video housing before 
starting to shoot! Fortunately, my dive 
buddy swam over and took it off for me. 

At most depths, we encountered the 
ever-present hammerheads, which I 
never tired of seeing. And one fateful 
afternoon, while I stayed on the boat 
with an ear that wouldn't clear, a 16-foot 
juvenile whale shark emerged from the 
depths and decided to get acquainted 
with the other divers in my group. I was 
ready to throw myself overboard when 
I later watched the video of them swim¬ 
ming with and riding the spotted 
creature! Even our panga driver, Bob, 
got in on the action by free diving down 
to it. At one point, the shark came to 
a complete stop while Tom rubbed 
above its mouth. That was not the dive 
to miss! 

Often times the panga ride to and 
from Submerged Rock was eventful in 
itself. We saw turtles, schools of Pacific 
bottlenose dolphins, and a small pod of 


pilot whales. I was fortunate enough to 
get in the water with the dolphins, and 
I could hear their high-pitched squeaks 
and clicks as they "talked" about us. 

A fabulous new dive site was charted 
at Cocos last February and appropriately 
named Ambar Reef, after the boat whose 
skipper (Mike McGettigan) discovered 
it. The pristine reef has underwater ar¬ 
ches and visibility greater than 100 feet. 
The elusive whale shark put in another 
appearance there, and one of the divers 
from our group got some nice photos 
of six mantas performing an aquatic 
ballet in 30 feet of water. Virtually 
everything we had seen at all the other 
dive sites combined was found at Am¬ 
bar Reef—a veritable smorgasbord of 
marine life! A fitting ending to a perfect 
trip. 

There are a number of great dive sites 
at Cocos Island, each with its own 
unique attractions. The sunny weather 
and calm water conditions were ideal 
during our stay. Not once did we ex¬ 
perience the strong currents which 
sometimes run past the island, and the 
visibility was seldom less than 80 feet. 
Our 10 days at Cocos passed far too 
quickly. Once back on the mainland, we 
embarked on a different kind of aquatic 
adventure. We spent a day whitewater 
rafting on Rio Reventazon, which gave 
us an opportunity to see miles of the 
country's beautiful interior. I spent a few 
more days exploring mountainous cloud 
forests, palm-lined beaches, and na¬ 
tional parks on both the Pacific and 
Caribbean coasts (parks and biological 
reserves constitute 25 percent of Costa 
Rica's 19,575 square miles). Before I even 
boarded the plane to leave, I knew I'd 
have to return some day. By land, Costa 
Rica has much to offer those with a taste 
for beauty and adventure. By sea, Cocos 
Island definitely proved to be high- 
voltage diving. 

Our trip, booked through Campbell's 
Dive and Travel (805) 965-4951, was 
$4,000 per person for 15 days including 
air fare and a rafting trip in Costa Rica. 
The 12-day boat trip with 10 days of div¬ 
ing is $2,300 per person. 
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BERMUDA _ 

(Continued from page 59) 

more formal than in many other places. 
Men are expected to wear coats and ties 
and women to dress equally formally for 
dinner. Casual American-type attire is 
fine during the day, except that swim¬ 
suits are never permitted in a dining 
room, nor can male joggers run around 
without a shirt—it's a potential $100 fine 
if they do. Of course, men are permit¬ 
ted to wear their shorts to any formal oc¬ 
casion as long as they include coat and 
tie and have matching shoes and socks. 
Bermuda shorts after all were bom here. 

With all this British formality, it's ironic 
Bermuda's name should come from a 
Spanish explorer, Juan de Bermudez, 
who landed in 1503. However, he failed 
to officially claim the land for Spain, and 
the islands were up for grabs until 1609, 
when British Admiral Sir George 
Somers piled up on a reef while on the 
way to Virgina. The accident ultimately 
led to permanent British settlement in 
1612 on what was officially known as 
"Bermudas" or "Somer's Island." 

Of Bermuda's many shipwrecks, about 
30 are visited regularly. With the barrier 
reef coming in as close as 400 yards at 
the south shore and extending as much 
as 12 miles out off the north shore, run¬ 
ning time to dive sites varies between 10 
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to 90 minutes. Most dives are at 60 feet 
or less. 

Because the wrecks are closer to shore 
southward, the majority of dive opera¬ 
tions are located in that region. More 
northerly, there are dive shops in the 
Sonesta Beach and the Southampton 
Princess Beach Hotels; in the east end 
near St. George's is the Grotto Bay Hotel 
and Marriott's Castle Harbour Hotel. 

The sites for good diving are not 
always close to the best land sightseeing. 
There isn't much to see or do at the 
southern end of Bermuda except for the 
new Royal Naval Dockyard, a complex 
of museums, restaurants and craft 
shops. However, the Maritime Museum 
contains an exhibit of Teddy Tucker's 
fabulous treasure finds, so that shouldn't 
be missed. 

A detailed listing of the regularly dived 
wrecks would be extensive, but here are 
only a few, selected to show the variety 
available. However, wind plays the de¬ 
termining role in deciding which wrecks 
can be dived on a particular day. Set out 
alone in the middle of the Atlantic, Ber¬ 
muda's diving can get blown out for sev¬ 
eral days at a time, even during the 
summer. 

The 480-foot, triple-decked passenger 
liner The Cristobol Colon is the largest 
wreck. Sunk in 1936, eight miles out, it 
is split in two on both sides of a reef at 
only 40 to 60 feet. The bow is mostly in¬ 
tact with lots of fixtures still remaining. 

Twenty-five cannons of the L'Hemumie 
still lie half-buried in the sand. Though 
the ship has been on the bottom since 
1838, it's still possible to find ornate glass 
bottles and brass buttons in the area. 

The English steamer Pollockshields sank 
in 1915 while ferrying munitions during 
World War I. Shell casings are still visi¬ 
ble in 20 to 30 feet. The Montana, a 
blockade runner that sank in the 1860s, 
retains the framework of a 25-foot pad¬ 
dle wheel, the bow still remains, and a 
resident school of 20 barracuda can 
always be counted on to show up. 

Considered the most photogenic 
wreck by many is the English sailing 
barque North Carolina that still sits up¬ 
right in 40 feet of water. The ornamental 
iron framework and encrusting corals 
provide spectacular photographic 
opportunities. 

Unless you're planning on a very ex¬ 
tended stay, it's impossible to see all 
these wrecks on a single vacation. Noth¬ 
ing wrong with that. The diving, the 
beautiful islands themselves and the un¬ 
usual variety of other activities are all 
good excuses to keep returning. Bermu¬ 
da may well yet become known as an im¬ 
portant dive destination rivaling its 
Caribbean sisters. 

Perhaps Mark Twain said it best: 
"Americans on their way to heaven call 
at Bermuda and think they've arrived." 
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GIANT _ 

(Continued from page 26) 

land community, Campbell River offers 
some of the best resorts, hotels, motels, 
restaurants, and pubs north of Victoria. 
With the emergence of scuba diving as 
a major attraction, many divers are 
discovering the beauty and diversity of 
its current-swept reefs. 

Campbell River sprawls across a hill¬ 
side overlooking Discovery Passage and 
Quadra Island. Rarely more than two 
miles wide over its 23-mile length. 
Discovery Passage is the major route for 
tidal water entering and leaving the 
Strait of Georgia. Colorful and lavishly 
decorated reefs such as Steep Island, 
Copper Cliffs, Whiskey Point, Row and 
be Damned, and Richmond Reef are all 
high-current dives only minutes away 
from town by boat. The latter dive is 
named for a burly local logger named 
Mike Richmond whose propensity for 
joke-telling is only exceeded by his love 
for underwater photography. For the 
past 10 years Richmond of Abyssal Div¬ 
ing Charters has been guiding recrea¬ 
tional divers to the choicest local dives. 
He hand-built a lovely diving lodge on 
Quadra Island, complete with hot tub. 
Reasonably priced, all-inclusive dive 


charters are offered, including meals, 
diving and comfortable accomodations. 

Strawberry Anemones coat the un¬ 
derwater rocks in a ray of colors in¬ 
cluding cherry red, lavender and 
fluorescent pink. Brooding anemones, 
giant tube-dwelling feather duster 
worms, china and tiger rockfish, and 
many types of nudibranchs (including 
the rare Layla cockerelli species) add to 
this rainbow-hued, wet wonderland. 

Port Hardy is an industrial communi¬ 
ty at the northernmost end of Van¬ 
couver Island. This northern region has 
phenomenal wildlife above and below 
the water, and can be reached by daily 
flights from Vancouver or a two-hour 
drive from Campbell River. 

Hundreds of nearby islands dot 
Queen Charlotte Strait and Johnstone 
Strait to the south. These teeming wa¬ 
ters are a unique mix of open-coast and 
current-swept species of marine life, 
where I have enjoyed swimming with 
Pacific white-sided dolphins; observed 
numerous bald eagles and breaching or- 
cas; played with friendly wolf eels and 
octopus; and learned to respect the 
vicious currents that propel planktonic 
food and foolhardy divers along at 
speeds of well over 10 knots. 

There are several ways to approach 


the beauty of this vast wilderness. The 
most convenient and productive dives 
occur under the guidance of a respected 
live-aboard operation such as the 
Clavella. Because of popular demand, 
De Boeck cruises the Port Hardy region 
in spring, summer and fall. 

The other highly recommended 
operation is 30 miles south in a story¬ 
book quaint boardwalk village called 
Telegraph Cove. The owners. Bill McKay 
and Jim Borrowman of Stubbs Island 
Charters, have hosted almost every 
famous still and movie cameraman in 
the world. The big attraction is the 
largest resident population of killer 
whales in the world. Their whale-watch¬ 
ing trips have a high percentage record 
of whale-sighting. My first trip with this 
capable operation resulted in close-up 
viewing of nearly 80 orcas as four pods 
gathered together in a "superpod par¬ 
ty." Stubbs Island Charters has a diving 
package that provides two superb boat 
dives a day and includes excellent meals 
and accomodations in a cozy cabin with 
sauna. 

Divers accustomed to warm-water des¬ 
tinations will find British Columbia a 
rewarding alternative. The unique cold- 
water colors and magnificent mammals 
provide unlimited diving adventures. $ 
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TRIVIA 

QUIZ 

ANSWERS 


1. Atmospheric, gauge and absolute 
pressure. 

2. 1 - d; 2 - c; 3 = b; 4 = a 

3. True 

4. 1 - b; 2 - c; 3 = a 

5. .445; .435 

6. 33 

7. True 

8. C 

9. Neutral Buoyancy 

10. Boyle's Law 

11. Air (mostly nitrogen and oxygen) 

12. Helium 

13. Faster (4,700 fps in water vs. about 
1,100 fps in air). 

14. True 

15. True 

16. 1 - d; 2 = e; 3 - a; 4 = c; 5 = b 

17. If within 5 pounds of 450 = 5 
points. 

Within 10 pounds, 4 points; 

Within 20 pounds, 3 points; 

Within 30 pounds, 2 points; 

Within 40 pounds, 1 point; 

Within 50 or more pounds, 0 points. 

18. Coral reef. 

19. Roughly translated, "A diver should 
always dive alone." Falso 

20. A thermocline. S 
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flexible polyurethane 
coated nylon make 
getting out of the 
drysuit a snap. 

The restrictions of 
movement when wear¬ 
ing a wet suit. Allows 
you the flexibility you 
need for a variety of 
diving conditions. 

EXCLUSIVE GATOR LED 

(PATENT PENDING) 

Restricts airflow into the lower 
extremities in the event of a 
head first descent. Offers 
super insulation of the 
neoprene sleeve. The heavy 
duty knee and shin pad 
absorbs shock and 
abrasions. 
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AVAILABLE AT AUTHORIZED 
SCUBAPRO DEALERS 


WHITES SCUBAPHO 
WOOUES, WARM 
AND WONDERFUL 

Polypropylene material 
provides wicking action 
(pulling moisture away 
from body through the 
fibre of the fabric). 

The attractive 
Hi-Tech blue and 
black SCUBA PROLITE™ 
Orysuit offers maximum 
protection from the ele¬ 
ments and unrestricted 
movement. Designed to 
make every dive a 
pleasant experience. 
WHITES SCUBAPRO 
EXCLUSIVE WARRANTY 

(ORIGINAL OWNER) 

• Lifetime on ail seams 

• Lifetime on all valves 
• 5 years on workmanship 

• 1 year on materials 
• 1 year on zipper 
“TRY THE DRYSUIT 
EXPERIENCE. YOU WON’T 
BELIEVE THE COMFORT” 

WRITE OR 
CALL FOR 
THE MANY OTHER 
FEATURES 
^ OF THE 
DRYSUIT 

M f¥wi t&S SCUBAPRO ltd 

6820 KirkpatriC, RR#3 
Victoria, B.C. Canada V8X3X1 
(604) 652-5510 - FAX (604) 652-5543 


A Division of JWA. 




The FATHOM guarantee-2 years materials and workmanship, 3 years on Durasoft material 


Lycra-Spandex exterior _ 
with extreme resistance 
to cuts and scrapes. 
Economical four-way 
stretch nylon also 
available. 

Suits are fully lined-_ 

with nylon plush 
velour for extra 
warmth and 
comfort. 

Dacron 

polyester thread 
that is super 
strong and will 
never rot in 
seawater. 

Lycra-Spandex 
edge binding with 
more stretch than 
rubber that does not- .. 
impede the stretch of ^ 
the material. 

Patterns are contoured 
for a swim position 
fit to make the 
more comfortable 
on extended dives. . 


All seams triple glued " 
and double stitched for 
maximum strength 
and no seam leakage. 
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. .FATHOM FITS 
THEM ALL !! !< 
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YKK Delrin molded nylojj 
/ippfrs with anodized 
stainless steel spring loaded 
locking mechanism. Will never 
rust, corrode, or break. 
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z Also available in 
a jumpsuit or a 
beavertail farmer 
john combination. 


' Diamond shaped 
^gussets in crotch and 
underarms for better 
fit and strength at 
stress'points. 
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FATHOM 0IVESU1TS HATIOHAL WATERSPOUTS 
8450 S. Orange Ave. 489 Brimley Rd Suite 24 
Orlando. FL 32809 Scarborough. OnlaHo M1JIA3 

1-407-851-2202 1-418-267-3254 




